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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OU 


Great Hun Drive Checked. 


© far the supreme effort of the Ger- 
S man hordes to break through the 

allied defense line in France has 
been foiled. The allies have been forc- 
ed, under the pressure of the Hun im- 
petus, to let their line stretch back, in 
order to avoid having it 


ble Germans but a lot of French re- 
serves were hurried to the rescue and 
the situation was redeemed and the 
advancing Huns wiped out. The Ger- 
mans directed their drive largely at 
the point where the British lines join 
with the French ones, in the region 









work ether sufficiently to 
te thé Hibdenburg scheme. 
at.battle; which has now been 
going om iy’ for two weeks, has 
at least taught~-one thing, and that is 
the absolute necessity of all the allied 
forces being unified under a single 
command. The Teutons 
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break. This is just what 
the Germans on many oc- 
casions have done with 
their lines, and they have 
always claimed that such 
“elasticity” was an evi- 
dence of vitality and mo- 
bility in their army. So, 
judging the situation by 
German standards, the 
ilies are winning. In 
other words the Germans 
have to break through in 
rder to win, while. all 
‘the allies have to do is 
to bide their time. Many 
iewspapers speak of the 
illied retreat as a “vic- 
tory”. That is nonsense; 
t is not a victory and it 
ntails frightful losses on 
uur side, but we at least 
have the consolation that 
e have prevented the 
Hun inundation from 
uursting all bounds and 
pouring on to Paris and 
alais as Hindenburg 
‘lanned. The allied 
dykes have been put to 
the severest possible test, 
and thoughin places they 
lave crumbled and let 
thedevastating flood pass 
through, on the whole 
they have served their 
purpose and saved the 
lay. It is wise to view 
the situation sanely and 
we cannot argue away 
the fact that the allies 
were in mortal peril on 
several occasions. A lit- 
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Huns ind a little less First German Photographs of American Prisoners. 
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maa lack of unity and they 


have never suffered from 


have all fought as one 
vast army, practically un- 
der the sole and absolute 
direction of the kaiser. 
The allied nations are 
not willing to go so far 
as to wipe out their inde- 
pendence and individual- 
ity to that extent, but 
this battle has forced 
them to adopt a course 
which they should have 
adopted long ago, and all 
combine under one cen- 
tral command. This com- 
mand has been placed in 
the hands of Gen, Ferdi- 
nand Foch, the famous 
French leader who play- 
ed such a large part in 
the saving of Paris in the 
battle of the Marne, at 
the beginning of the war. 
How do you pronounce 
that name “Foch”? you 
ask. Unless you know 
French you will not be 
able to get it just right. 
The “ch” is soft, like the 
“sh” in “bosh”. In fact 
the name is pronounced 
almost as if spelled 
“Fosh”, but the “o” has 
a sound which is not 
known in English and 
which is about half way 
between the “o”in“bosh” 
ie 
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and the “o” in “dog”. 
Don’t call it “Fock”, nor 
-aeem| yet “Foke”, if you want 
"a52m| to be anywhere near 

right. Gen. Pershing did 
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Upper One Shows Five the right thing by offer- 


ourage and self-sacrifice of Our Boys Being Taken to Rear in a Truckload of Boches. Lower One jng the allies the unqual- 


by the defending armies 


would have allowed q ‘Information from Them. 
wide crevasse to have but He May Have Reason to Laugh on the Other Side of His Mouth Later. 


been opened, and then probably noth- 
ing could have saved Paris. Once in 
the northern section of the battle line 
the hard-pressed British forces found 
it impossible to hold their ground be- 
lore the repeated waves of innumera- 


Shows Them Being Questioned by German Officers, Who Seek to Squeeze 
German Officer on Left Seems to Be Amused, 


west of St. Quentin. They counted on 
a lack of co-operation between the 
British and French armies. Undoubt- 
edly the allies have suffered immense- 
ly from such lack of co-operation, but 
in spite of this drawback they man- 


ified aid of every Amer- 
ican soldier andall Amer- 
ican material in France 
in order to help meet the emergency. 
Thus, upwards of 100,000 of our boys 
become, at least for the present an in- 
tegral part of the united allied armies, 
under the command of Foch as gener- 
alissimo. President Wilson sent a mes- 
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sage of cheer and appreciation to Gen. 
Foch, in which he commended “the 
bold and brilliant action of the French 
forces”. 

Foch was brought up in Alsace and 
he can read the German mind like a 
book. His strategy has been to fight 
the Huns hardest right where they 
strike hardest, and to exact an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, with 
usury; he doesn’t belong to the soft- 
hitting or bolshevik school. 

The main objective of the Germans 
now is the city of Amiens, which is in 
the old French province of Picardy. 
This is a big base of the British and its 
loss would be a severe blow. Gen. Foch 
declares that the Huns can’t have it. 

The invaders are also trying to force 
their way on farther down the valley 
of the Oise river and capture the town 
of Compiegne, which is the gateway to 
Paris. They have made some progress 
in that direction and they have driven 
a wedge into the allied lines there 
which would be very dangerous if al- 
lowed to advance and widen. 

The Germans in 1914 advanced as 
far as Compiegne and beyond and they 
were within 25 or 30 miles of their goal 
when the French smote them hip and 
thigh and sent them back. Their near- 
est point to Paris now is southwest of 
Montdidier, a little over 50 miles away. 
Fifty miles is not far when the going is 
easy, but if the Huns get to Paris over 
this road they will pay the heaviest 
toll on record. 

The policy of the allies is to destroy 
the utmost possible number of Huns, 
with the minimum sacrifice of their 
own troops. It is true that the Huns 
' greatly outnumber the allied forces; 
they have soldiers to burn and they are 
burning them. 

But the allies do not count those days 
lost when they can sweep the advancing 
masses of Huns with machine-gun and 
rifle bullets and mow them down literal- 
ly in swaths. This is fine business, for 
the only good Hun is a dead Hun and 
the world will not be safe till the last 
one of them who is caught murdering 
and plundering on neighbor soil is sent 
to his doom. 

Estimates of the German losses in this 
great battle are of course not entirely 
to be relied on, but it is accepted that 
200,000 to 400,000 of their best fighters 
have been destroyed. In many places 
the ground was literally covered with 
corpses so that the new waves of ad- 
vancing Huns had the pleasant ex- 
perience of havit.g to pass over regular 
corduroy roads of dead and mangled 
comrades. Green troops would be sick- 
ened by such an ordeal but to these 
Huns, fed ro from infancy on deeds of 
blood, they are all a part of the day’s 
work for kaiserism. 

Nevertheless the tremendous losses 
that this battle has called for are getting 
on the nerves of the Germans back 
home, who were already close to the 
limit of their patience with the glories 
of the Hohenzollern dynasty. So, in- 
stead of taking the wounded soldiers 
back into Germany, they are being kept 
mainly in Belgium, so that the German 
people will not know what oceans of 


German blood have been poured out by 
the Prussian war-lords. 


Their “Victory” Still Elusive. 


Already too the German leaders and 
papers are explaining to the German 
public that they must not expect too 
much from this battle after all. It is 
pictured as a great German victory, and 
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yet it is admitted that it may not bring 
any practical result or make peace any 
nearer. 

It is true that the German forces in 
France have made an advance which 
is as much as 35 miles in some places, 
but the territory gained is pretty well 
devastated and unless more is added 
to it it will be of no great military value 
in deciding the conflict. Their defense 
line is lengthened and they will now be 
exposed to dangerous flank attacks from 
the south when the allies get ready to 
launch a counter-offensive. 

Many experts are looking for such 
an allied offensive, though it is doubt- 
ful if the allies have the men to spare 
for a really big thrust. As a mathemati- 
cal proposition it is possible for either 
side to blast its way through the other’s 
defenses—but the point is whether the 
gain is worth the expenditure of life 
and blood. The Huns are in desperate 
straits and they think it pays them to 
make these horrible sacrifices in the 
hope of winning out and winding up 
the war. 

But the allies haven’t the same in- 
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terest in breaking the German defenses 
at present and their game is mainly to 
prevent the Germans from rolling up 
the allied front and administering a 
general defeat which will end the war. 
The Germans claim to have taken over 
75,000 prisoners at this writing, and if 
this figure is true it indicates heavy 
total losses for the allies. 

There will be long casualty lists for 
our forces, now that they are beingused 
in larger numbers and in close-quarter 
fighting. But, as Col. Roosevelt says, 
“Thank heaven at last the army we 
have at the front is not to remain an 
onlooker; thank heaven that our sons 
and brothers are now to stand at 
Armageddon and are to fight in the 
great battle against the bestial foe of 
America and of mankind.” 

This battle also has had a wholesome 
effect in inducing our government to 
speed up the sending of men “over 
there”. Large additional numbers of 
ships are to be provided and it is de- 
clared that Secretary Baker’s claim of 
a million and a half men in France by 
the end of this year will be fulfilled. 
Even that is less than it should be. 


May Repeat Drive. 


Nobody knows what the future is to 
bring forth. The German reports of 
the battle are growing briefer, and that 
always indicates that they are ceasing 
to have anything to brag about. The 
main force of their present thrust has 
been spent. They are having a hard 
time bringing up their guns to their 
new positions and rebuilding the roads, 
railroads, etc., for the movement of 
troops, ammunition and food supplies. 

They will have to “dig in” to a large 
extent and this requires time. But 
there is no reason v..1y they can’t con- 
centrate more forces for theresumption 
of their drive any time, and we should 
face the possibility that they may break 
through. 

Premier Lloyd-George of England 
says “we are at the crisis of the war but 
this battle, the greatest and most mo- 
mentous in the history of the world, 
is only just beginning.” He urges the 
“getting of American reinforcements 
across the Atlantic in the shortest pos- 
sible space of time.” 

New policies are being adopted by 
our government and it is expected that 
many of our troops will be hurried to 
the front without waiting for them to 
receive their final training, and, be 
scattered through the veteran armies 
so that they will help fill the gaps and 
learn by real experience how to get the 
Huns. 

Even the Teutons are not so sure of 
their victory as might appear. The 
Arbeiter Zeitung of Vienna warns the 
Teuton people not to be deceived and 
says that the entente allies will never 
accept a peace dictated by the Teutons. 
It foresees that “the English will re- 
main forever hidden in their isle and 
America will be protected by the ocean, 
so that the greatest victory cannot im 
pose a peace of violence on those coun- 
tries, even if Calais and Paris should 
be taken.” 

As reported last week, our govern- 
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ment took aggressive action and re- 
quisitioned all ships in our ports be- 
longing to Holland. This added at one 
stroke some 77 ships to our merchant 
marine, with a total of about 600,000 
tons. The allies have taken another 
400,000 tons so that the total gain is a 
round million tons. 


Dutch Resent Ship Seizure. 


President Wilson in a statement ex- 
plained the reasons for the seizure and 
the doctrines of international law on 
which it was based. The allies have 
been very patient with Holland because 
they realized that she was between the 
devil and the deep sea, placed as she 
is with the Huns ready to descend on 
her on the slightest provocation. They 
found, however, that Holland’s acts, 
while nominally neutral, were being 
given a decided German slant, and fi- 
nally the time came when the cause of 
Christendom could no longer be sac- 
rificed to their friendship for her. 


As the president points out, Hol- 
land was so placed that she could not 
even carry out the plans she herself 
proposed for remedying the situation. 
Germany stood right behind her, 
threatening her, and would not allow 
her to follow a_ genuinely neutral 
course but insisted that her neutrality 
should be of the “benevolent” order. 


The Dutch government has issued a 
protest in very strong language against 
the ship seizure. It refers to the an- 
cient good-feeling between Holland and 
America and expresses surprise and 
vexation at the drastic and “indefensi- 
ble” action we have taken. 

It has to confess that the Dutch 
ships were kept rusting away in port 
because of the fear that they would be 
sunk by the U-boats, but it seeks to 
lay all the blame for this on the allies 
and it says nothing about Germany’s 
piratical policies. Some of the kaiser- 
ist deputies in the parliament went so 
far as to describe the United States. as 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing, which while 
pretending to be very friendly was 
only planning to prey upon little Hol- 
land, on the pretext that she was un- 
neutral. 

These Dutch prot:sts are taken with 
several grains of salt, though it is natu- 
ral that the Dutch people should feel 
touchy over this matter. iny of them 

re tied up with the Germans in com- 
mercial deals and they have their own 

ives to grind. The Dutch court party is 
pro-German; the consort of Queen Wil- 
helmina is a German prince and for 

iny years the Germans have schemed 
to make Holland a German vassal state. 
Now they think they see a chance to 
carry out this plan. They even want 
Holland to declare war on the allies, or 
at least to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with them. 

Our government seized the sextants 
ind other n.uvigating instruments from 
the Dutch ships, because of the dire 
Shortage of such instruments. Every- 
thing which has been requisitioned 
however will be paid for on a liberal 
basis. Any ships coming here from 
Holland after this will not be seized but 





will be allowed to continue in service. 
Coal will be supplied to them and cer- 
tain quantities of foodstuffs will be set 
aside for transport to Holland to help 
feed her people. The seizure of the 
ships simply makes it possible to utilize 
them for the benefit of all concerned, 
whereas when lying idle they were 
playing into the hands of the Germans 
and assisting their U-boat blockade. 


Better Outlook in Russia. 


The Teutons are finding that though 
the Russians are licked, they are apt 
not to stay licked. Bolshevism and 
treachery have temporarily robbed the 
Russian giant. of his strength, but he 
isn’t dead yet and if the Germans let 
up on him or lose sight of him for a 
moment he is likely to be back again. 

In various parts of Russia the in- 
habitants are not taking kindly to the 
bogus “peace” which the Bolsheviks 
negotiated and are fightir.g the 
Germans or anyone else that cross their 
path. It was reported that they rose up 
and retook the city of Odessa, the 
Black sea, from the Teutons, but the 
Teutons deny this. 

The Russians have found that the 
Germans have been enforcing many de- 
mands besides those embraced in the 
“peace” treaty. Very little grain, sugar 
and other staples are being left for the 
feeding of the local people, and prac- 
tically everything in sight is being 
seized for transport to the central na- 
tions. 

The allies and the soviet authorities 
have come to a better understanding 
lately and they are now co-operating 
to some extent. Guns, ammunition and 
other supplies are reported to have been 
furnished to the Russians by the British, 
French and Japanese. Japan has de- 
cided for the present not to invade Si- 
beria, but she will hold herself ready to 
deliver a powerful blow there in case 
the Huns extend their “sphere” too far 
eastward, 

It was reported that large numbers 
of Teuton soldiers who were taken 
prisoner early in the war were at large 
in Siberia and were organizing the na- 
tives for warfare. But it is now said 
that most of these were soldiers who 
deserted the German and Austrian arm- 
ies because they were unwilling to fight 








BALL SEASON IS HERE, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN HOME 





Young America is Jubilant over the Resur- 
rection of the “Ketcher’s” Mitt from the 
Attic—Cartoon in Milwaukee Journal. 


for kaiserism, and that they are as 
friendly to Russia and the allies as to 
the Teutons. Meantime therefore the 
situation in Russia is probably as safe 
as it can be expected to be under the 
circumstances, and if Russia is a pro- 
blem to the allies it will remain equally 
a problem to the Teutons. 

Meantime the British have been put- 
ting in some telling strokes in Meso- 
potamia and Palestine, against the kai- 
ser’s friends the Turks. In Mesopo- 
tamia they have pushed on to Rawa, on 
the Euphrates, 150 miles northwest of 
Bagdad and 80 miles northwest of Kit. 
By the use of cavalry and airplanes, 
they surrounded and cut off practical- 
ly the entire Turkish forces in that lo- 
cality. They took over 5000 prisoners, 
together with large quantities of booty. 

In Palestine they scored an even big- 
ger victory by fighting their way across 
the river Jordan. They bridged that 
sacred stream and rushed forces over 
it into the land to the east. There they 
destroyed several miles of the Kedjaz 
railway, the line which runs from Da- 
mascus down to the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, in Arabia. This is 
an important line of communication for 
the Turks and the crippling of it will 
make it more difficult for them to carry 
on their war operations. 

The invasion of Palestine from Egypt 
has now preceeded 125 miles and that 
of Mesopotamia up the Euphrates and 
Tigris valleys from the Persian gulf 
has extended about 450 miles. There 
is still a gap of over 400 miles between 
the two British advances, but no doubt 
big efforts will be made to push on 
still farther and effect a junction. 

It is not likely that the British are 
prepared to carry out a conquest of 
Asia Minor, as this would require un- 
limited forces. The Turks and Teutons 
are closer to the scene and in better 
touch with it, but the moral effect of 
the British victories against the Mo- 
hammedans in these historic lands is 
of very great value. 

If the Russians had held on in Asiatic 
Turkey they could now have combined 
with the British and gained a victory 
worth while, but they broke down 
when most needed. 


DELAYS IN THE MAILS. 


Complaints continue to come as to the 
non-receipt or late delivery of Pathfinders. 
The publishers wish to say again that these 
failures are not due to any neglect of 
theirs; they are mailing all papers the same 
as usual, but it must be remembered that 
war operations have the right of way ev- 
erywhere now and that all mails will be 
subject more or less to delays. Uncle 
Sam’s mail men and postmasters are over 
worked; they are called on to do more 
work than in peace times and do it with 
less help; many trains have been entirely 
taken off and others are running late. 
Often the usual mail connections are miss- 
ed. Nobody is to blame; it is simply one 
of the war conditions. Subscribers will 
please be patient and adjust themselves 
to the necessities of the case. Where de- 
lays and miscarriages are due to faulty 
addresses, etc., we are glad to remedy them, 
but we are powerless beyond that. 

PATHFINDER PUB CO. 
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THE ESSENCE OF CURRENT AFFAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








To Sprechen Deutsch, oder Nicht. 


UITE a large class of people in 
this country still think it is im- 


portant not to do anything to 
offend the Germans; they argue that 
we must love our enemies, turn the 
other cheek when swatted, etc. We 
must not indulge in any hatred, we 
must continue to cherish everything 


German, and we must give the German 


language preference over all other lan- 
guages—including in some places even 
English. 

Many of the schools throughout the 
country are casting out the study of 


.«German, now that the plots and propa- 


ganda which have been conducted 
through that channel have been expos- 
ed. Some educators are still urging 
that German be kept in the courses, and 
many .colleges are still requiring it. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, the U. S. commis- 
sioner of education, as we recently 
quoted, butted into the controversy by 
declaring that we should “take the 
broad and sane view” and keep on stu- 
dying German, since “intercourse with 
German people will be re-established 
after the war is over.” 

Dr. Claxton wrote this in a letter to 
Dr. R. I. Slagle, president of South Da- 
kota university, and the letter was pub- 
lished in the U. S. Official Bulletin, 
thus giving it the sanction of the gov- 
ernment. And this was right at a time 
when the president was solemnly warn- 
ing the Huns that the people of this 
country would never consent to live in 
a world in which the Hun “kultur” was 
dominant. 

Our government is working at sixes 
and sevens a good deal, owing to the 
great rush of war work and the divi- 
sion of authority. One official says one 
thing, and another contradicts it. It was 
an astounding thing that the Washing- 
ton government itself. should have pub- 
lished broadcast the doctrine that Ger- 
man was to be continued as a study in 
our schools. The blunder has aroused 
indignation and no-one seems disposed 
to accept responsibility for it. 

Judge W. I. McCoy of the District of 
Columbia supreme court has issued a 
letter denouncing the whole idea. He 
says: “I can imagine with what glee 
the German propagandists will read 
this communication and how thorough- 
ly it will be distributed by them.” He 
repels the idea that we have got to go 
to Hun sources for our history, litera- 
ture or anything else after the war. 

George Creel, the government “cen- 
sor”, who is at the head of the bureau 
of public information, says the Claxton 
“break” got into the Bulletin without 
his approval, and he adds: “Frankly, I 
would not have permitted its publica- 
tion had I seen it.” 

However, the impression has gone 
out and it is now too late to counteract 
the harm that has been done. Of 
course the U. S, bureau of education 


has no authority whatever over our 
schools and colleges; it is a supernu- 
merary affair—a sort of onlooker in the 
educational world. 

The states and local governments 
have full control of educational mat- 
ters—except that the federal govern- 
ment now exercizes a share of super- 
vision over certain agricultural and 
vocational schools. But the views of 
the commissioner of education, as pro- 
mulgated through government chan- 
nels, do have some influence; and they 
ought to have more, provided they are 
sensible. 

The school authorities in many plac- 
es are taking vigorous measures toerad- 
icate the sinister German propaganda, 
however, and hereafter they will be 
on their guard against it, no matter 
from what source it comes. Even the 
people of German extraction mostly 
see the wisdom of letting up on all 
teachings that bear the Hun stigma. 
The German Lutheran synod of Ne- 
braska and Missouri for example re- 
cently recommended the suspension of 
German study in the schools at least 
during the war. 

When Dr. Claxton, the main drawer 
in the bureau of education, was advis- 
ing the retention of German study, Dr. 
H. H. Wheaton, another official of the 
very same bureau, was arranging a 
convention at Washington of leading 
men from all parts of the country_to 
combat this very same German propa- 
ganda. And he says: “Most Americans 
do not realize the danger in which this 
country lies as a result of the German 
propaganda.” He tells how the Ger- 
mans have constantly spread false 
ideas against the Liberty loans, Red 
Cross campaigns, etc. 

Secretary of the Interior Lane, under 
whose department the bureau of educa- 
tion comes, is taking a leading part in 
combating the very ideas that Commis- 
sioner Claxton proclaimed. He has cit- 
ed the fact that there are nearly 500 
German-language newspapers issued in 
this country, with a circulation of over 
three million. He shows how the Ger- 
man influence has dominated our schools 
in many places. 

For example in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
last year $15,000 was spent in teaching 
German language and literature as 
against only about $100 for English. 
He points to schools in Nebraska where 
the children are whipped for speaking 
English, and where the German anthem 
is made a part of the school routine. 

He tells about the Delbruck law in 
Germany under which a_ naturalized 
American of German birth still retains 
his German allegiance merely by regis- 
tering at a German consulate. This 
despicable law is at the bottom of much 
of the hyphenism that this country has 
suffered from, as it allows Germans to 
become ostensible American citizens 
and thus impose on the nation while 


still remaining kaiserists. No mind bi; 
the debased Hun mind could conceiy: 
of any such double allegiance, whic} 
Jesus himself denounced so severely. 


Secretary Lane wants congress to a| 
propriate $2,500,000 to aid the states j 
carrying on campaigns to stamp out «|| 
this German propaganda, and $250,0(\\) 
specially to allow the bureau of educ: 
tion to offset the German education 
propaganda. Whether this money wi 
be spent by Commissioner Claxton. 
who favors the continuation of Ge 
man study, is not stated. However, t! 
situation well represents how the vai 
ous government agencies are working: 
cross purposes in this war. 

Chairman Catchings of the nation 
chamber of commerce after a visit | 
Washington, says: “There is the fines! 
aggregation of office-boys at Washing. 
ton I have ever seen” and he gives 
warning that unless the business m« 
and practical people of the country as- 
sert themselves the war is going to lb 
lost. The situation, let us hope, is no! 
so bad as that, but this criticism is 
fair sample of many that are being 
made. 

The Nebraska Press Association gocs 
so far as to demand the thorough 
“Americanization of the United States 
through the enforced exclusive use of 
English in schools, churches, newsp: 
pers and the courts.” “The time has 
come when the man with German blood 
must square himself with the republic.” 
said Vice-President Marshall in an ad- 
dress in New York. 

The school authorities of New York 
city have just taken action adding a 
new study to all courses, from lowes! 
to highest, called “What Every Ameri- 
can School Pupil Should Know Abou! 
the War.” It was found recently that 
a list of simple questions about the war 
drew 44 per cent of incorrect answers 
from high-school pupils, and 34 per 
cent even from the school superintend- 
ents themselves. 

A large share of teachers and pupil's 
still refuse to pay any attention to cu: 
rent events but stick to the textbooks 
for everything they know, and the re- 
sult is they are ignoramuses on every\- 
thing outside of those books, though 
they may pass fine examinations 0 
what is in them. One of the allege: 
“current events” papers most wide!) 
used in the schools actually refused to 
print any news of the war, on th: 
ground that war news was liable | 
cause unpleasant discussions in th 
schools and ruffle the sensibilities 
the Germans. 

The friends and agents of Germa 
“kultur” have been so sly and so inde- 
fatigable in the past that no branch 
activity has been free from their .in- 
fluence. ‘A careful investigation has 
lately shown that the German prop:- 
gandists for many years have been e- 
gaged in a deliberate plan to appropr'- 
ate literature from other lands ani 
claim it as German. Many French 
works especially have been thus cai- 
ouflaged and made to appear as of Ger- 
man origin, and some of these works 
are in regular use in our day schoo!s 
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in the German language and posing as 
German literature. 

The familiar fable of the wolf and 
the lamb is represented in a German 
collection as having been originated by 
a Prussian in 1810, when the French 
fabler LaFontaine first published it in 
1660. Another German book makes it 
out that a German named Kernhaus 
was really the inventor of the tele- 
phone and that Bell stole the idea. 

One enterprising German publisher 
republished the works of Bossuet, the 
French historian, written in 1680, and 
put them out as a collection of works 
by German philosophers; and the best 
part of the joke is that this very work, 
word for word, was translated into 
English and re-translated into French 
as a new German product. 

The Des Moines Capital says that 
there are so many things in our school- 
books which were slipped in by the 
pro-Germans but which we now know 
to be false that the publishers should 
get out an entirely new and revised 
set of textbooks for school use. 

There can be but one answer to the 
question as to the study of German 
and that is that it stands condemned 
in this country at least until the time 
when Germanism is redeemed by con- 
trition and retribution. For the pres- 
ent French is the thing to study, next 
after English. 

No matter how the war turns out, our 
relations with France are going toe be 
very close and intimate for many years 
to come. Hundreds of thousands of our 
boys in France will get some knowl- 
edge of the French language and they 
will come home thoroughly imbued 
with the superiority of French culture 
over Hun culture. Try as they may, 
the Hun propagandists will not be able 
to counteract this new friendship; they 
could have retained the friendship of 
America but they forfeited it and sac- 
rificed us. 

They will never again have anything 
like the influence they had in this coun- 
try before the war. After the war 
things will be made so unpleasant for 
all kaiserists here that they will choose 
to go to German-controlled lands, and 
those who remain here will be forced 
to Americanize and become insepara- 
bly amalgamated with the mass of our 
population. It may be expedient for 
our students in the future to have a 
smattering of German but whatever is 
taught in our schools will have the 
American twist to it, and not the Ger- 
man twist. American mothers are not 
going to have their boys educated as 
Huns. 





War Lesseng, Church Gains. 

As a rule war tends to turn the 
thoughts of humanity into serious chan- 
nels and to make them more religious. 
In times of prosperity, it seems, peo- 
ple’s minds are absorbed by eating, 
drinking, wearing and having a good 
time, but adversity sobers them up and 
makes them ask themselves what life 
is for. They begin to think more about 
others and less about themselves— 
which is the gist of all religions. They 
engage in war service of different 


kinds and they give freely of their 
money for benevolent purposes. 


Nevertheless, though there is, in war 
time, this predisposition to religion and 
general goodness, the activities of war 
interfere with actual church growth 
because so many soldiers are taken 
away from home and the normal course 
of things is interrupted. It was ex- 
pected that our entry into the war 
would check church growth to some 
extent, and this is verified by the fig- 
ures for last year. 

Religious statistics in this country 
are not official, for the government 
pays no attention to religious matters. 
The numerous different church bodies 
have their own ways of reckoning and 
keeping their records, and there is real- 
ly no central authority which has full 
charge of the subject. Hence figures 
differ somewhat according to the 
source, 

For years Dr. H. K. Carroll has com- 
piled the religious statistics for the 
Church Council and his figures are 
widely quoted. His report shows that 
the net increase of church membership 
in this country for 1917 was 573,000, 
which was 183,000 less than in 1916. 
The Catholic growth, according to the 
editor of the Catholic directory, was 
only about 175,000, or less than half 
what it was the year before. The 
churches that have a large following 
among people of foreign extraction 
have suffered most by the casualties of 
war. 

There are 167 church denominations 
listed, and besides these there are 
scores of others which are too small to 
be counted. The total fiumber of 
church members is now above 40 mil- 
lions—40,515,000 according to the fig- 
ures. The Catholics in this report are 
credited with 14,663,000. The Metho- 
dists, counting the 16 different bodies, 
come next with 7,782,000. The Baptists, 
with 15 bodies, follow with 6,542,000. 
Thus the Catholics, Methodists and Bap- 
tists combined form about 28 millions, 
or 70 per cent of our total church popu- 
lation. 

The other denominations are much 
smaller, The Lutherans, with 18 bod- 
ies, have 2,461,000 members. The Pres- 
byterians, with 11 bodies, number 2,- 
226,000. The Disciples of Christ are 
growing rapidly and now have 1,395,- 
000; the Episcopalians 1,083,000; the 
Reformed 514,000; the Eastern Ortho- 
dox, 490,000; the Latter-Day Saints 
(Mormons) 420,000; the United Breth- 
ren 368,000; the Evangelical Associa- 
tion 209,000; the Dunkards 128,000; the 
Friends (Quakers) 119,000; the Advent- 
ists 118,000; the Mennonites 67,000; the 
Skandinavian Evangelical 63,000, and 
so on down. 

The number of churches is now 226,- 
600, or an increase during the year of 
a little over 1000. The number of min- 
isters is 182,000, an increase of over 
1200. 

In addition to big sums collected for 
war purposes by the Red Cross, Y. M. 
C. A., Knights of Columbus, etc., the 
churches in 1917 gave more than ever 
before for missions, welfare work and 


general church purposes. Giving is 
largely a matter of habit, and when 
people once find how easy it is to give 
to worthy causes and what a satisfac- 
tion it brings, they “shell out” liberally. 

The different churches have been 
forced to co-operate to a large extent in 
their war work and this is bringing 
them closer together. The conviction 
is dawning on them that since they are 
all trying to fight the devil, it is bet- 
ter for them to work together in har- 
mony, each holding its part of the line 
and doing its bit, instead of wasting 
their energies fighting among them- 
selves, as the devil likes to have them. 

In a number of the’ denominations 
there is a strong sentiment in favor of 
union. The Methodists were divided 
on the issue of slavery nearly 75 years 
ago, and the Presbyterians were sep- 
arated, North and South, on questio.s 
connected with the Civil war. 

When even church people of the 
same religious faith are divided on 
such issues and cannot concede enough 
so that they can take common ground, 
we can realize how impossible it is to 
get all sorts of people, good, bad and 
indifferent, to accept the same religious 
creeds. Human beings are all more or 
less prejudiced. Hence it is that there 
have to be so many different churches, 
sects and cults, to satisfy all types of 
minds and consciences. 


Dobbin Becoming a Food Animal. 

Driven by the pangs of hunger many 
people in European countries who a 
few years ago would have revolted at 
the thought are now eating horse flesh 
and are glad and thankful to get it. 
Horses are, being regularly slaughtered 
for human consumption in Germany, 
France, England, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark and other countries. It may 
be that as the war continues and other 
meats become scarcer and more ex- 
pensive many of the people in this 
country will be~forced to add horse 
flesh to their bills of fare or become 
out-and-out vegetarians. Already horse- 
meat markets are-to be found in some 
of our larger cities, notably New York, 
Cincinnati, O., and Portland, Ore., and 
the popular taste for the meat appears 
to be growing. 

The thought of eating horse flesh is 
nauseating to the average person be- 
cause most of us are naturally preju- 
diced against it and have not cul- 
tivated a taste for such food. Likes 
and dislikes with respect to eatables, 
however, are largely matters of habit 
and custom; they are also more or less 
psychological. Oleomargarine, for in- 
stance, contains practically the.same 
food elements as butter and it is there- 
fore quite as nourishing; moreover it 
is equally as wholesome and often 
cleaner and more free from harmful 
bacteria yet many people are unable to 
eat it because of the thought that it is 
derived from the fatty tissues of ani- 
mals. 

Similarly there are many people who 
cannot stomach brains or kidneys of 
the ordinary meat animals or snails or 
certain kinds of cheese or various other 
strange and unusual articles of food. 
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Once Iet such a person overcome his 
prejudice, however, and very often he 
will learn to esteem such food articles 
as dainty, delectable morsels. Many 
who have tried horse "meat and over- 
coime their natural misgivings aver that 
it is delicious and fully equal to the 
most highly prized tidbits known to 
epicures. 

Scientists tell us that horse meat is 
wholesome and contains fully as much 
nutriment as beef. In the raw state, 
however, it does not look as good as 
beef because it is naturally darker in 
color and for some reason the blood 
does not always drain out as complete- 
ly as in the case of beef. 

Those who advocate the use of this 
flesh for human food argue that horses 
are quite as cleanly in all their habits 
as sheep or cows and far more so than 
hogs which are generally highly es- 
teemed, they do not suffer from tuber- 
culosis and their flesh is free from dan- 
gerous parasites such as are often 
found in pork. 

It is pointed out further that by 
slaughtering our small horses, those re- 
jected for army service and the wild 
and other unprofitable equines on the 
Western plains our meat supply can be 
increased, not only by the addition of 
the flesh of such animals slaughtered 
but by getting them out of the way and 
making more pasture land available for 
cattle and sheep. The hides of course 
would materially increase our supply 
of leather. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, the well-known 
food specialist, regards horse meat as 
wholesome and satisfactory for human 
food but he is not in favor of having it 
generally adopted while the war is in 
progress, believing that if we should 
do so the Germans would be overjoyed, 
thinking that the people of America, 
like themselves, had been reduced near 
to the point of starvation. 

The horse-meat markets already es- 
tablished in this country are doing a 
profitable business, their customers be- 
ing mainly persons of foreign birth, 
and a steady increase in the demand for 
the meat is reported. It is being used, 
it appears, not because it is preferred 
to other meats but because it is so 
much cheaper; prices in Cincinnati 
were reported recently as follows: por- 
terhouse and sirloin steak, 10 cents a 
pound; boiling meat, nine cents; rib 
roasts, eight cents; soup meat, five cents. 

Horses for slaughtering are bought 
at from $10 to $50. The hide which is 
lighter than that of a beef brings about 
$7 and the bones can be disposed of at 
about one cent a pound. Before being 
slaughtered each animal is carefully 
examined and then tested for glanders, 
a dangerous contagious disease often 


found in horses and sometimes commu- 
nicated to man. The slaughter houses 
are used exclusively for the killing of 
horses and all of the work of dressing 
the meat and selling it is carefully reg- 
ulated by local ordinances, strictly en- 
forced by local health boards. 

All of the meat is carefully inspected 
and marked conspicuously, “horse- 
meat”. Stores handling it are required 
to display a sign bearing the legend 
“Horse Meat Sold Here” and in order 
to keep unscrupulous restaurant pro- 
prietors and boarding-house keepers 
from working off horse meat as beef 
onto unsuspecting boarders the stores 
are required to make a report when 
they make a sale exceeding a certain 
amount to any customer. The health 
authorities can then investigate and see 
what use is being made of the meat. 


U. S. Needs a Big Potato Crop. 


Most Americans, it seems, firmly be- 
lieve that they would starve to death 
without wheat bread. That accounts 
in large measure for the difficulty the 
food administration is having in trying 
to save wheat and flour for the use of 
our fighting men and our allies. The 
truth is that all of the nutritive mate- 
rials supplied by wheat bread can be 
obtained from any of the cereals other 
than wheat or from potatoes, all of 
which are common and usually abun- 
dant, also that such food, properly pre- 
pared, is actually more wholesome and 
better from a physiological point of 
view than the usual form of wheat 
bread and at the same time quite as 
palatable. 

A writer in the Country Gentleman 
points out that the 1918 crop of corn, 
the great stand-by as a wheat substi- 
tute, is in danger because the corn 
produced last year is of such poor 
quality that it is extremely difficult to 
obtain enough good seed. He suggests 
that in view of this fact we may have 
to fall back on potatoes as they do in 
Europe and reminds us that this is 
about the only great food crop for 
which an abundance of good seed ex- 
ists so that potatoes seem to be the 
logical substitute to turn to. 

Last year, he goes on to say, Amer- 
icans responded patriotically to the 
call of their country and planted an 
unusually large acreage of potatoes. 
Because of the large crop harvested 
prices have been comparatively low— 
a great deal lower than the price paid 
for the seed in 1917—and there is grave 
danger that this will discourage farm- 
ers and gardeners so that we shall not 
have a sufficiently large production 
this year. 

Still another factor that has operat- 
ed to discourage potato growing and 


dampen patriotic ardor at a time when 
the need of a large potato crop may 
be very great was the disheartening 
experiences which many people with 
limited amounts of ground at their dis- 
posal had with “potato cribs” last year. 

The crib idea, which was originated, 
we are told, by a Kansas City man, is 
to build a crib or pen some six feet 
square and six feet high, using rails, 
poles or lumber. A foot of soil is 
placed in the bottom of the crib and 
ordinary seed is laid on this one foot 
apart each way. More soil is put in 
and more seed planted alternately until 
the “six-story” potato field, containing 
288 hills, is complete. Then all the po- 
tato farmer has to do is to supply water 
occasionaily, pull a few weeds now 
and then and watch his crop grow. 

The scheme was widely advertised 
last year and large numbers of people 
tried it. In many cases they suffered 
the total loss of their seed and the mon- 
ey paid for materials for building the 
crib as well as the time and labor ex- 
pended in the experiment. Naturally 
such results are discouraging but no- 
one should allow a failure of this kind 
to keep him from putting forth a he- 
roic effort along tried and known paths 
this year when a large food production 
will be needed in order that the fight 
for democracy and civilization may be 
carried on successfully. 

A Washington man who tried the 
crib plan last year and harvested from 
a pen which cost him $30 a crop of 
pellet-sized potatoes which weighed al- 
together about as much as the seed he 
planted proposes to try again this year. 
He will use the same pen and the same 
soil but he will plant an earlier variety 
of seed and over each stratum of seed 
he will spread a thin layer of straw 
before putting in the next layer of soil. 


New Loan Three Billions. 


Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
announced that the third Liberty loan, 
which opened April 6, would be for 
$3,000,000,000 nominally, but it is likely 
to be oversubscribed and in that case 
it will run higheg. The interest rate 
finally adopted ig four and one-fourth 
per cent. The first one was three and 
a half, and the second four. There 
was talk of making this third loan four 
and a half, but it was feared that that 
would make too big a gap, and so the 
rate was raised only a quarter of one 
per cent. 

Measures will also be taken to main- 
tain all Liberty bonds at par. A law 
which is being passed provides a sink- 
ing fund of five per cent with which 
the government will buy up any bonds 
that are thrown on fhe market below 
par. Some members urged that the of- 
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fering of Liberty bonds at a discount 
should be altogether prohibited, but 
wiser ones pointed out that such a 
harsh law as that would have just the 
opposite effect from what was intended 
and would deter people from investing 
in bonds for fear that they could not 
dispose of them if they had to turn 
them into cash. By the sinking-fund 
arrangement they can market their 
bonds if they have to, but these sales 
will not be allowed to depress the 
market price of the bonds, as the gov- 
ernment virtually will guarantee them. 

The bond bill authorizes a total issue 
of bonds up to 12 billions and of treas- 
ury certificates up to eight billions. It 
also provides a billion and a half more 
as loans to the allies. Total govern- 
ment expenses for 1918 are now placed 
at over 16 billions, of which the allies 
will get half. In other words we will 
spend eight billions on oyr own ac- 
count and advance another eight bil- 
lions to them. However, this is below 
the estimates that were made some 
time ago, as some things are not using 
up the money as fast as was expected. 

April 1 was the last day for the fil- 
ing of income tax statements. Many 
citizens paid their tax at the same time 
that they put in their return, so that 
the government will be getting a big 
income from this source. The tax pay- 
ments must be made by June 15 and 
the total revenue from the law will not 
be known till some weeks after that. 
It is expected that it will amount to a 
billion and a quarter or a billion and 
a half. 

There is a loud demand, especially 
from the bolshevik and radical ele- 
ments in the country, for legislation 
which will take a much larger share of 
the cost of the war out of the taxpay- 
ers, instead of meeting so much of it 
by raising loans on Liberty bonds. 
Some of this clamor comes from peo- 
ple who sincerely believe that future 
generations should not be made to pay 
any share in the war, but much of it 
proceeds from the kaiserists and others 
who want to see the war made as un- 
popular as possible, so it will fail and 
a peace favorable to Germany will be 
brought about. 

Chairman Kitchin of the house ways 
ind means committee has been brutal- 
ly frank on the whole subject of the 
war. Some time ago he said he wanted 
to have the people “taxed till it hurts”, 
ind the other day he added: “I believe 
it will become absolutely necessary for 
us to increase our taxes. I am in sym- 
pathy with the idea that we should 
fasten taxes as lightly as possible on 
future generations, and tax people now 
as much as possible, considering the ne- 
cessity for keeping the industries go- 
ing and not crippling any of them.” 

The government has prepared nine 
million posters, in more than a dozen 
Styles, to boost the new Liberty loan. 
In addition five million window stick- 
ers, 50 million poster stamps and 16 
million badges for bond buyers are 
ready. The most famous artists in the 
country have designed the posters gra- 
tultously, and thousands of public men 


of all sorts will join in rousing the 
people up to help smash the Huns with 
their dollars. 


Loyalty Wins in Wisconsin. 


The decent and patriotic citizens 
among those who live in Wisconsin 
have redeemed the good name of the 
state by decreeing that a loyal man, 
and not a bolshevik, should be sent to 
the senate. The special election of 
April 2, on which all eyes were turned, 
resulted in a victory for Irvine L. Len- 
root, the Republican candidate, on the 
face of the returns. 

Davies, the Democratic standard- 
bearer, who was President Wilson’s 
special choice for the post, was a close 
second, The main point was that Ber- 
ger, the Socialist candidate and the 
favorite of the disloyalists, was snowed 
under and that the combined loyalist 
vote was several times as big as the 
disloyalist. 

La Follette had claimed all along that 
if the dear people could only have a 
chance to register their will as to this 
war they would vote against it by a 
90 per cent majority. Fate allowed his 
lying words to be put to the test, right 
in his own state, where he had nursed 
the hyphenate sentiment for years and 
it was known to be the strongest in 
any state in the Union. 

Berger ran on a platform which de- 
clared the war to be a crime and a 
failure and called for its immediate 
abandonment. On the eve of the elec- 
tion he made the claim that he would 
get 180,000 votes and be elected, but as 
usual with Socialist claims when the 
people get at them this one came very 
far short of fulfillment. 

The first returns came from the town 
of Waterloo, where the Socialists hoped 
to start the Berger ball rolling, but it 
proved to be their Waterloo indeed for 
the results showed that the great bulk 
of the voters, irrespective of their race 
affiliations, had decided to stick by the 
nation and humanity and not listen 
to the Berger-LaFollette-Hohenzollern 
propaganda. Early returns from strong 
German counties also dashed the hopes 
of the disloyalists, for the voters of 
German blood proved that they were 
loyal Americans and that their allegi- 
ance to their adopted land and to free 
institutions had no kaiseristic string 
tied to it. 

The disloyalists also got a good hard 
kick in the pit of the stomach in the 
Chicago aldermanic elections. There 
were 33 Socialist candidates up, and 
not one of them was elected. Loyalty 
was the single issue, and every candi- 
date who was endorsed by Mayor 
Thompson, the notorious hyphenate, 
was sent to oblivion. 

Though the women voted in this elec- 
tion and the total vote was thus greatly 
increased, the women sho wed that they 
too could not be thimble-rigged by the 
Socialist agitators, and the total Social- 
ist vote was less than a year ago. Along 
with the disloyalists, the “wet” candi- 
dates also went down, not only in Chi- 
cago but in other Illinois cities—for 
disloyalty, crime, anarchism and wet- 


ness all go together. April 2 was a 
great day for Americanism, though the 
disloyalists came disgracefully near 
stealing a march on the country. 


GOVERNMENT NOTES. 

License for Gifts to Soldiers. To enable 
people in this country to send gifts to sol- 
diers, sailors and Red Cross' workers 
abroad a special license has been issued 
through the customs service and the post 
office department. This license does not 
permit shipments to American prisoners of 
war, it is announced; it simply obviates 
the necessity of obtaining an individual 
license every time a shipment is made to 
soldiers in the regular service. 








“Eagles” to Fight Hun. The navy de- 
partment has finally chosen a name for the 
new Ford U-boat fighters; the boats will 
be known hereafter as “eagles”, it is an- 
nounced. For some time the navy depart- 
ment was undecided as to what name 
would be best suited for this special spe- 
cies of craft. They were too large to be 
classed as submarine chasers and too small 
to be called destroyers. People all over 
the country were liberal with suggestions 
but none of them seemed to suit the de- 
partment until the above name was offered. 


Boys Join Working Reserve. President 
Wilson and the labor department have 
been urging boys over 16 who are not reg- 
ularly employed to join the U. S. boys’ 
working reserve. The purpose of this or- 
ganization is to direct the attention of 
boys and young men of the country to the 
need of increasing the nation’s food sup- 
ply by having them go onto farms to work 
during the rush seasons. The week begin- 
ning March 18 was designated as enroll- 
ment week during which thousands pledg- 
ed their aid toward making the plan a 
success. 





Combination of Wheat Substitutes Urged. 
Food Administrator Hoover issues a re- 
quest that bread makers throughout the 
country use a combination of wheat sub- 
stitutes in making bread rather than a sin- 
gle substitute. A mixture of rice and corn 
gives better results than corn alone, he 
says, and potatoes with cereal substitutes 
make a better breac, than when potatoes 
only as a substitute are used. 


War Trucks Injure Roads. Complaints 
concerning the damage army motor trucks 
are doing to macadam and cement roads 
have of late been coming to the war depart- 
ment from various parts of the country. 
In some places macadamized roads have 
been completely destroyed by the heavy 
vehicles, it is said. Because of the work 
and expense which states and individuals 
have gone to to provide good roads it 
would be no more than fair that the war 
department make provision for restoring 
the damaged sections, it is contended. Sug- 
gestions that companies of army engineers 
be put to work rebuilding the roads have 
been submitted. Some of these companies 
are specializing in road-building and by 
adopting this plan not only would the 
highways be kept in proper shape but the 
soldiers themselves would be benefited by 
the experience, it is pointed out. 

Big U-boats Renamed. The name of the 
new 1000-ton submarine Schley—the -first 
of the type to be put out—has been chang- 
ed to AA-1 and the name “Schley” has 
been given to a destroyer. This plan of 
naming U-boats—that is, designating the 
class by letters and the individual boats 
by numbers—will be followed hereafter, 
it is announced. Other submersibles of 
the same type will be called AA-2, AA-3, 
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etc. The first small submarines, of which 
a number are still in the service, were 
named with the. single letter A and num- 
bers. Other new types, which in the fu- 
ture may be developed, will be designated 
as belonging to the BB, the CC or the DD 
class. 


War Relics for Loan Campaign. Several 
earloads of war relics from France will 
play a part in carrying through the next 
liberty loan campaign. Arrangements have 
been made with the French high commis- 
sion for their exhibition in various dis- 
tricts throughout the country, it is an- 
nounced. 


Forest Fires. Over 962,000 acres of na- 
tional forest lands were burned over by 
fires last year, the forest service announces, 
The damages resulting amounted approxi- 
mately to $1,358,600. Over 7,800 different 
fires were recorded. Of this number 2,130 
were set by lightning and the rest by hu- 
man agencies. About 950 were incendiary. 


Books for the Soldiers. Instead of send- 
ing fruits, pies or other perishable goods 
to soldiers in France or in the various 
training camps in this country people are 
urged to send reading matter. No camp 
has a sufficient supply, it is said. So strong 
is the demand for books and magazines by 
American soldiers in France that Gen. 
Pershing has ordered 50 tons of cargo 
space set aside on army transports every 
month for their shipment. 


No Egg Rolling at Easter. The usual 
egg-rolling celebration which for years 
children of the District of Columbia have 
enjoyed at Easter was given up this year 
because of the war. “I do not hesitate to 
ask this of the children”, said District 
Food Administrator Wilson, in announc- 
ing that the custom would be discontinued. 
“The Germans are making every effort to 
waste our food supplies by sinking our 
ships with their submarines, and those 
of us who waste food are helping the Ger- 
mans in their efforts.” It is estimated that 
40,000 dozen eggs were saved in the Dis- 
trict as a result of the move. 


Soldiers Sentenced. Privates Henry 
Smith, of Ala., and Lester Lewis, of Ga., 
both members of the Camp Wheeler mount- 
ed police, were recently given sentences in 
prison for breach of army rules. Smith 
was convicted of leaving his post, being 
absent without leave and escaping from the 
guardhouse. He was sentenced to serve 
three years at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
Lewis was found guilty of deceiving the 
recruiting officer when he enlisted by con- 
cealing the fact that he had previously 
been dishonorably discharged from the 
army. He was sentenced to one year at 
hard labor and to forfeit two-thirds of 
his pay during that period. 

NEWS NOTES. 

Boundary Line Fixed. The supreme court 
has settled the dispute over the boundary 
line between Arkansas and Tennessee. Ac- 
cording to the decision rendered the di- 
viding line is the middle of the main chan- 
nel of the Mississippi river at low water 
stage as the bed existed at the time of the 
treaty with England in 1783. A commission 
will be appointed to determine definitely 
this line. 


Smuggles Drug in Trunk. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of a drug whose pub- 
lic sale is forbidden in the United States 
was found ingeniously hidden in some 
2,000 holes bored in the edges of the boards 
of a trunk which Herman Lammers, a Hol- 
lander, had brought into this country. 


Suspicion was first aroused when a doctor, 
an accomplice of Lammers, attempted to 
sell the drug. His room was raided and the 
trunk was discovered. Even then, it is 
said, the hiding place of the drug might 
have been overlooked had not the trunk 
been made of green lumber which in 
drying had allowed the tubes to be slight- 
ly exposed. 


President Speaks at Theater. President 
Wilson rose in his box at a theater in 
Washington the other night and spoke 
to the actors and the audience, something 
that people of the capital city have never 
known a president to do before. The spirit 
of the occasion*might have been called an 
exceptional one. The play which was of a 
patriotic order had been heartily appiaud- 
ed. The actors had been called back again 
and again and in order to satisfy the audi- 
ence one of them asked the president to 
say a few words. 


Illinois Liquor Law Upheld. The Illinois 
act making saloon property owners as well 
as saloon proprietors liable for damages 
resulting from liquor sold has been sus- 
tained by the supreme court. The act was 
called into question recently in the case 
of a woman who sought to obtain damages 
for liquor sold to her husband making 
him a habitual drunkard. 


Farm Products High. The middleman isn’t 
getting it all; the food administration de- 
clares that farmers are getting over 100 
per cent more for their principal cereals 
than in pre-war years. Figures furnished 
by the agricultural department show that 
wheat at $2 a bushel is 131 per cent higher 
than the average price in the three years 
immediately preceding the war. Corn has 
increased 109 per cent, it is stated, while 
oats and barley are selling at prices 105 
per cent greater than before the war. 
Transportation difficulties are also respon- 
sible for the high prices paid by consum- 
ers, the food administration asserts. 


Disregard Food Regulations. A number 
of cafes and small restaurants in New York 
city were made to close their doors one 
Tuesday as a punishment for selling meat 
on the Tuesday before. 


Historic Ground Sold. The 1000-acre 
farm at Appomattox, Va., upon which Gen. 
Grant and Gen. Lee stood when the latter 
surrendered his sword and thus ended the 
Civil war was sold recently to S. L. Fergu- 
son of Richmond. Mr. Ferguson intends 
asking congress to make the grounds into 
a national park. 


To Efface German Insignia. The upper 
house of the Wisconsin legislature voted 
the other day to blot out the German in- 
signia which appears in a painting on the 
wall of the senate chamber. The picture 
depicts “Peace” offering the olive branch 
to the nations. The figure representing 
Germany bears the insignia of the Ger- 
man imperial family. It is proposed to 
have an American flag substituted for it. 


Fortune in Checking Hats. Two broth- 
ers, Joseph and Harry Susskind, each net- 
ted from the hat-checking business a for- 
tune valued at $125,000. Joseph started as 
a hat boy in a New York hotel seven 
years ago. Soon afterward he and his 
brother formed a partnership to supply 
hat checkers to several hotels and res- 
taurants. Eventually their business grew 
to cover a large part 6f the city and 
Long Island. 


Refuses to Salute Flag. Miss Esther Lar- 
sen, a teacher in a district school near 
Omaha, Nebr., refused to salute the Amer- 


ican flag and was dismissed from her po- 
sition. She says that she is a member ot 
the “Church of God” and declares that it 
is contrary to her religion to recogniz 
any worldly government. 


Pays $75,000 Income Tax. John McCo: 
mack, the noted Irish operatic tenor, paix 
an income tax amounting to $75,000. Mi: 
McCormack’s earnings are believed to lb: 
greater than any other singer in the world 
To further aid in the war he has voluntee: 
ed to devote his talents to raising $100,00 
for the Red Cross. 


Would Effect Soap Saving. People should 
use less soap, is the opinion of the foo: 
administration as expressed in a recent! 
issued bulletin. Not only will fats b 
saved as a result but respiratory diseas: 
will diminish, it is said. “Many person 
abuse soap by making a stiff, creamy lath 
er in bathing, under the belief that thi 
is necessary to dissolve the dirt that fil! 
the pores of the skin,” the bulletin add: 
“On the contrary, very little soap is r 
quired. Exeessive use of soap usually fil! 
the pores with fatty substances and re 
sults in imperfect action of the sweat 
glands, which is recognized as a cause o! 
disease.” 


Insure Against Hun Raids. Proprietor 
of big gas and electric lighting works ot 
New York city are “playing safe” as re 
spects possible war eventualities; the, 
are having their property insured agains! 
bombardment from the air or sea or othe 
war dangers. The amount of insurance ai 
ranged for so far exceeds $50,000,000. 


Style of Cap Changed. In response t 
complaints from firemen in New York cit) 
officials of the fire department ordered 
the caps worn by members of the variou 
companies to be discarded and another 
style, designed after the U. S. army ca), 
adopted. Considerable ill feeling had pri 
vailed because the caps were of German 
pattern. 


Threatened Ford. John Slusarski, of D« 
troit, 25 years old, was sentenced to fiv: 
years’ imprisonment at Fort Leavenworth 
Kans., for sending a threatening letter t: 
Henry Ford. In the letter Slusarski de 
manded $10,000 from the manufacturer and 
declared that if it was not forthcomin: 
Ford and his son would be killed. 


America’s Eastern Line. “There ar 
those who think this is not America’s wa 
and that America need do little toward 
winning it,” said Dr. J. G. Hibben, presi- 
dent of Princeton university to an audi 
ence in Baltimore the other day. “But 
is well known that the pan-Germanic ide: 
embraced America as well as Europe; that 
Germany planned to reduce America to th: 
same condition she has already reduce‘ 
other nations of Europe. When we wer 
young and went to school, we bounded 
America on the north, west, south and east 
But I tell you the present eastern bound: 
ry of America is no longer the Atlant 
ocean, but the Von Hindenburg line i 
France.” 


NOTES OF CONGRESS. 


Pray for Victory. At the suggestion of 
Senator Gallinger of N. H., Rep., the sen 
ate passed a resolution asking the pres! 
dent to “recommend a day of public hu 
miliation, prayer and fasting to be ol 
served by the people of the United Stat: 
and the offering of fervent supplicatio: 
to the Almighty God for the safety an’ 
welfare of our cause, his blessings on 01 
arms and a speedy restoration of an ho! 
orable and lasting peace to the nations « 
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the earth.” A number of churches through- 
out the country have already of their own 
accord had special days of prayer for the 
success of the war. One Pennsylvania 
minister who is quoted in the Literary Di- 
gest solemnly upholds the power of prayer 
to accomplish miracles and “believes that 
it is quite possible to pray the kaiser off 
his throne.” 





Dis-Appointed Postmaster-General. There 
has been a good deal of talk around con- 
gress as to the relation the president’s 
cabinet has to congress, the government 
and the people. Practically dictatorial 
powers are being conferred on cabinet 
members in connection with the carrying 
on of the war, and yet these officials, un- 
der our government, have a very peculiar 
status, for they dare not responsible either 
to congress or the people. They are strict- 
ly the president’s advisers and aids. Un- 
der most modern constitutional govern- 
ments the cabinet represents the people 
and the parliament and is accountable to 
them. The issue was brought up in a sin- 
gular way recently when it was discov- 
ered that Postmaster-General Burleson 
had been holding office ever since April 4, 
1917, without the sanction of law. The 
law makes special reference to the post- 
master-general and says expressly that 
his term of office shall be only four years, 
with 30 days of grace to allow for his 
re-appointment. As soon as it was found 
that the postmaster-general had been con- 
tinuing to serve, the president sent his re- 
appointment to the senate and that body 
confirmed it. Senator Hardwick of Ga. 
said he wanted to congratulate the presi- 
dent on having at last found out what the 
law was and he hoped the president would 
comply with the spirit of the law and also 
send in the reappointments of the other 
cabinet members. But he didn’t. It is 
whispered that if he did so there might 
be a fight made in the senate against the 
confirmation of some of them. 





U. S. Feels Paper Shortage. The govern- 
ment departments are having a hard time 
to get enough paper of the right kinds to 
meet the immense demands occasioned by 
the war, the army draft, the income tax 
law, the sale of bonds and thrift stamps, 
the food and fuel campaigns, ete. And 
congress itself is grumbling because the 
paper supply even for the Congressional 
Record is in jeopardy. Some of the mem- 
bers have said that the publication of the 
Record might as well be suspended as the 
pages are too small to go on pantry 
shelves very well. Senator Gallinger de- 
clared that since it is “the only uncen- 
sored publication we have at the present 
time, the people ought to have the privi- 
lege of reading it.” He thought it would 
be better to cut out the publication of 
some of the weird reports that the gov- 
ernment issues, and he cited as a horrible 
example a romance entitled “Pirates of 
the Deep—a Story of the Squid and the 
Octopus.” 


Members Collect Clerks’ Pay. Under the 
law, each member of congress who is not 
the chairman of a good committee and 
who therefore has no regular clerks to 
help look after his correspondence, pre- 
pare his speeches, get up his magazine ar- 
ticles, scribble his autographs, etc., shall 
have a clerk provided for him at govern- 
ment expense. But by a little trick the 
money for these clerks is not paid direct 
to the clerks but is paid to the members 
who are supposed to pass it over to their 
helpers. In some cases, where there are 
very busy men, members have to pay out 
a good deal more than the government 











allows them, and in other cases perhaps 
they keep part of it in the family. Be 
that as it may, they always rebel against 
the idea of having the money paid to the 
clerks. Each year when the legislative, 
executive and judicial appropriation bill 
comes up, this issue is raised anew. A 
number of members this year declared that 
the clerks should be placed on the regular 
rolls and the whole matter be put on an 
open-and-aboveboard basis or the people 
would make trouble about it. The ma- 
jority, however, took the stand that it was 
an insult to congress for the members to 
have to be called to account for money ap- 
propriated for clerk hire and that they 
should be allowed to dispose of it as suit- 
ed them best. 





Prizes in Place of Prices. What a differ- 
ence just one little letter can make in a 
word. Congress is balky on the subject 
of giving the wheat raisers the prices they 
demand, but it is willing to give them 
prizes instead. Prices and prizes are very 
near the same thing, only one is spelled 
with a “c” and the other with a “z”. The 
only difference it makes is to the farmers. 
An item in the agricultural appropriation 
bill allows $750,000 for prizes for those 
who produce the most satisfactory crops. 
The idea is to stimulate greater food pro- 
duction. 





Bills Mustn’t Have “Riders”. Many a 
time the people have awoke to the fact 
that some law passed by congress contain- 
ed a clause, or perhaps only a little word, 
that left a loophole in it and more or less 
destroyed its effect. Such a weakening 
clause is known as a “joker”, or some- 
times a “rider”. The joke is on the peo- 
ple, and it is also the people who are rid- 
den of course. These “jokers” are usually 
inserted in the bill when it is in confer- 
ence between the two houses, after the 
bill has been passed, in different forms, 
by both houses and it falls to a confer- 
ence committee to patch up a compromise. 
It is a comparatively easy matter at that 
stage to slip in a little alteration without 
having its significance generally under- 
stood. Oftentimes some provision which 
could not have been passed on its own 
merits will be attached to another bill— 
usually an appropriation bill—as a “rid- 
er”. In that case both houses may find it 
necessary to pass the bill with the objec- 
tionable rider still clinging to it, and the 
président may even be compelled to sign it 
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in order to save the appropriation. One 
method of heading off this abuse would 
be to give the president power to veto cer- 
tain items in a bill and approve the rest, 
but this idea has not gained much ground. 
The senate recently decided to change the 
old rule under which these “jokers” were 
inserted, and now it is forbidden to in- 
sert new and extraneous matter into bills 
in conference. A senator may now raise 
a point of order against any such inserted 
matter and it will then go out. This is 
one of the most important reforms made 
in the senate procedure in a long time. 


THE EDUCATED ANGLEWORM. 


“T had a trained worm once,” began Col. 
Harta ‘Beetem, reflectively. “I don’t won- 
der that you chaps look surprised—as far 
as I know it’s the only case of a trained 
worm on record. Haw! Yawss! 

“I was digging for bait on the far bank 
of the Ganges, and I noticed that one of 
the worms had a particularly large head. 
Well, now, my favorite motto is, ‘Large 
head, something in it.’ I started to educate 
the little devil, and in two months’ time 
he was the marvel of the entire country- 
side. Rully! 

“Here’s the way he would help me fish: 
He’d wind his little tail around the end of 
the hook and wave his body about till a 
snapping pottle, or perhaps a_ blue-nose 
shark, would make a dive for him. Quick 
as a wink, Slivers—that’s what I called 
him— would coil himself up into a ball and 
roll out of the fish’s jaws just as they 
closed on the hook. Clevah, what! Oh 
ah—and I forgot to mention, whenever he 
saw a fish coming he would send three 
little bubbles up to the surface to put me 
on my guard. Then, after I’d landed the 
fish, Slivers would stick his head out of 
the water and wait for the hook again. 

“He died finally of some sort of cere- 
bral trouble—brain fever, perhaps. Gad! 
boys, I was sorry to lose that worm! If 
any of you ever get over that way, just 
look up his little tombstone. It’s right 
outside a little town called Goodab—any 
of the natives’ll show you. Haw!”—De- 
troit Free Press. 


FARM LABOR PROBLEM SOLVED. 

To a native ofva certain section of the 
Southwest that is well known for its ma- 
larial tendencies a St. Louis traveling man 
said: 

“I notice that there is a great deal of 
ague hereabout.” 

“Yes,” was the laconic response. 

“That’s a great drawback. It unfits a 
man entirely for work, doesn’t it?” 

“Generally it does,” said the other. “Still, 
here on my farm, when my man John has 
a right hard fit of the shakes we fastens 
the churn-dasher to him and, stranger, he 
brings the butter inside of 15 minutes.” 
New York Times. 


VERY SIMILAR. 

Quickness in repartee has been credited 
to Paderewski. A gentleman once intro- 
duced the pianist to the champion polo 
player of England, and added: “You are 
both leaders of your separate professions, 
though they are, of course, very different.” 

“Not so very different,” quickly respond- 
ed the great pianist. “My new friend is a 
dear soul who plays polo, whereas I am a 
dear Pole who plays solo.”—Tit-Bits. 


GOVERNMENT WAR JOBS OPEN. 
Thousands men-women clerks, 18 or 
over, wanted; $100 month. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. 084, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions open.—Adv. 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








The World’s Deepest Well. 


A well, located some eight miles to 
the northeast of Clarksburg, in north- 
ern West Virgiriia, has been sunk to a 
depth of more than 7,360 feet, the U. S. 
geological survey reports. This boring 
which extends nearly one and a third 
miles below the earth’s surface holds 
the record as the deepest in the world. 
The next deepest, and until early this 
year the deepest ever sunk, is one at 
Czuchow, Silesia, which goes down 
nearly 7,350 feet. One has been drilled 
about 14 miles west of Pittsburgh to a 
depth of almost 7,250 feet and wells in 
various oil fields have been put down 
below 4,000 feet. Drilling is still in 
progress in this West Virginia well and 
it is hoped that it can be made a great 
deal deeper. 

Study of the thickness and character 
of the beds penetrated by the drill 
shows that all are composed of sedi- 
mentary materials, most of them hav- 
ing been settlings of sea water which at 
various times has covered that section. 
At a depth of 7,000 feet the temperature 
of the earth was found to be 152° F. 
and the rate of increase of temperature 
at that depth was about one degree for 
each 51 feet of depth. 

In other regions it has been found 
that the temperature rises much more 
rapidly as the depth increases; some 
observers have reported temperatures 
increasing at the rate of one degree for 
each 25 feet of depth increase and that 
at only a few hundred feet below the 
surface. It is concluded therefore that 
the outer crust of the earth where this 
deep well is being sunk is relatively 
cool. 

The well is located in the center of 
the great Appalachian coal field basin 
and the object in drilling it is to deter- 
mine whether there are any oil-bearing 
sands at a depth below that of wells 
already sunk. It is believed that if the 
drill can penetrate to the Clinton sand 
formation which is prolific of gas and 
oil to the north and northwest in Ohio 
and which from its outcrop dips tow- 
ard the southeast, nearly all the way 
to Clarksburg, gas or oil stored up un- 
der great pressure and ready to escape 
in enormous volume may be found. 

The test therefore is of interest not 
only to geologists but to practical oil 
men as well. The sinking of a well to 
such a depth involves much labor and 
the expenditure of considerable money 
which would not be justified from a 
monetary standpoint but for the possi- 
bility of discovering valuable deposits 
of oil or gas or both and thus bringing 
about the development of new reserves 
of these valuable materials. 


The Extinct Dodo Bird. 


_ Because its flesh was highly esteemed 
as food and because its functionless 


wings were of little or no assistance to 
it in escaping from its enemies the dodo 
bird disappeared completely from the 
earth two centuries or so ago. Its last 
known home was Mauritius, an island 
of the Indian ocean, east of Madagas- 
car, but there are evidences that it once 
lived on our continent. The dodo egg 
pictured herewith was found in a 
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swamp in the vicinity of Taylor, N. 
Dak. Its great size is apparent on 
comparison with the ordinary hen’s 
egg shown beside it. 


Platinum Essential in War. 


Platinum is indispensable for the 
manufacture of certain kinds of muni- 
tions, signaling apparatus and electri- 
cal devices used on motor vehicles and 
other war equipment. Russia has been 
the world’s principal producer of this 
valuable metal but the output there has 
been steadily declining since the war 
began and now the country has passed 
largely to the control of the Germans. 
They took advantage of the first op- 
portunity to get possession of all of the 
platinum stocks available with a view 
not only to supplying their war needs 
but at the same time preventing any of 
the precious metal from reaching the 
United States or the entente countries. 

It is estimated that there are now 
from 25,000 to 50,000 ounces of plati- 
num in this country largely in the 
hands of manufacturing jewelers. This 
will be taken over by the government 
when it is needed and with what can 
be produced here it may be sufficient. 
There is, however, a serious scarcity of 
iridium which is used with platinum. 
This metal is worth something like $185 
an ounce but it is said that not a single 
ounce of it is for sale in this country. 
The price of platinum is in the neigh- 
borhood of $90 an ounce. 

Some 750 ounces of platinum have 
been produced annually by Nevada, 
California, Utah and Oregon and geol- 
ogists who have been working on the 
problem of increasing our supply be- 
lieve that the output of these states can 
be quadrupled by adopting the proper 
methods. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Shells Cured Soldier. Shell shock in the 
trenches of Franee rendered an American 
soldier deaf and dumb and he was invalid- 
ed home. On the voyage across the Atlan- 
tic a German submarine attacked the ves- 


sel on which he was a passenger and in 
the excitement which ensued his speech 
and hearing were restored. 


A Porcelain Horse of slightly baked gray 
clay, regarded as an excellent example of 
the potteries of the Han dynasty, 206 B. C. 
to 230 A. D., was received recently at the 
Boston museum of fine arts. The relic has 
lain buried in the province of Honan, 
China, for the past 2000 years, having 
been unearthed only a short time ago. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


Said the cuckoo clock to the silver chime, 
“We are getting ready for a high old time. 
The country’s calling for our help, they say. 
We must lend a hand on the time of day. 
Since time is money, we must prepare 

To save the precious minutes as we do our 

share. 

We must both get busy and gravely state 
That at seven-thirty it’s half-past. eight. 


“T’ll be sorry to fib when I say ‘Cuckoo !’— 
It’s a thing George Washington would not 
do. 

But we'll make the sacrifice immense 

Of mathematics to common sense. 

We will still call out with a joy sublime 

The breakfast, dinner and supper time. 

Without contradiction we ll freely state 

That at seven-thirty it’s half-past eight. 
—Washington Star. 


TRY THIS ON YOUR FRIENDS. 

Jones—Are you good at mental arith- 
metic, Brown? 

Brown—Pretty fair. 

Jones—Well, listen to this: A train starts 
on a journey with 70 passengers on board. 
At the first stop it drops 10 and picks up 
15. Have you got that? 

Brown (calculating)—yYes; 75. 

Jones—At the next stop it drops 25, and 
picks up 11. Shortly after it stops again 
and picks up 17 passengers, and drops nine. 
Got that? 

Brown—Yes; well? 

Jones (making for the door)—What was 
the name of the engineer? 


THE DAY AND THE WORK. 


To each man is given a day and his work 
for the day; 

And once, and no more, he is given to 
travel this way. 

And woe if he flies from the task, what- 
ever the odds; 

For the task is appointed to him on the 
scroll of the gods. 


There is waiting a work where only his 
hands can avail; 

And so, if he falters, a chord in the music 
will fail. 

He may laugh to the sky; he may lie for an 
hour in the sun; 

But he dare not go hence till the labor 
appointed is done. 


To each man is given a marble to carve 
for the wall; 

A stone that is needed to heighten the 
beauty of all; 

And only his soul has the magic to give 
it a grace; 

And only his hands have the cunning to 
put it in place. 


Yes, the task that is given to each man, 
no other can do; 
So the errand is waiting; it has waited 
through ages for you. 
And now you appear; and the hushed ones 
are turning their gaze 
To see what you do with your chance in 
the chamber of days. 
—By Edwin Markham, in the Nautilus. 
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Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the ToreignTield 











FRANCE. 


Americans Build New City. Hamper- 
ing restrictions and red tape have been 
brushed aside by the U. S. war depart- 
ment in France and preparations for 
efficient, telling participation in the war 
are going on apace. The army’s supply 
base is rapidly growing, becoming a 
large, permanent, substantial American 
city, not a mere collection of cheap, 
flimsy buildings. Day and night, seven 
days a week, French railroad equip- 
ment, operated by American railroad 
men, is kept busy bringing in materials 
of various kinds and distributing sup- 
plies; the base when completed will 
have more than 100 miles of railroad. 

The Sammies are working hard but 
they are enjoying their work and hav- 
ing a great deal of fun. They do con- 
siderable singing in their spare time 
and derive much pleasure from their 
phonographs which seem to average 
about one for each company. The Y. 
M. C. A. hut is the important center of 
amusement and recreation, providing 
books for reading, materials for writ- 
ing to the folks back home and facilities 
for entertainment and various kinds of 
sports. Band concerts are given and 
amateur theatricals and boxing and 
wrestling matches are staged from time 
to time. 





A Uniform Menu, conforming to the 
government’s orders for the regulation 
of eating places, has been adopted by 
the Paris restaurant association. Cus- 
tomers are now limited to a single side 
dish or oysters, one dish of soup and 
two dishes, of meat or vegetables or 
fruit. 





Foot Powder Mistaken for Flour. 
Some time ago a ton of white, finely 
ground material was received at one of 
the American army headquarters. It 
looked exactly like wheat flour and 
there was nothing to indicate that it 
was anything different. Delighted at 
the*prospect of being able to supply the 
boys with good white bread which 
they had been hankering for the army 
bakers at once set to work and con- 
verted a large quantity of the white 
powder into bread. Immediately after 
the bread was sent out loud, earnest 
protests began pouring in to the quar- 
ter-master’s department. Everybody 
knew that something was wrong with 
the bread but no-one was able to say 
just where the trouble lay; the general 
opinion was that some heartless pro- 
fiteer had palmed off some bogus flour 
onto the government. Soon afterward 
an official appeared and inquired for a 
ton of foot powder that had been sent 
to the headquarters, Then everyone 
began to see a light; the bakers, they 
understood, had mistaken the foot pow- 
der for flour and used it in their bread. 
No-one of course had swallowed more 
than a mouthful or two of the unpalata- 


ble stuff and it was harmless anyway. 
The powder that remained in the sacks 
was collected and stored where it would 
finally get into the men’s shoes instead 
of the bread pans. 





Passenger Rates Increased. A bill in- 
creasing railroad passenger rates by 25 
per cent was recently adopted by the 
chamber of deputies. 


GERMANY. 


Living Cost Greatly Increased. The 
average German family now has to pay 
about $13 a week for food, compared 
with about $6 a weck before the war. 
The cost of fuel, clothing, shoes and 
other necessary articles has gone up 
even more rapidly than the cost of food. 
While the cost of living is from 200 to 
300 per cent higher now than before the 
war began, wages have increased only 
about 50 per cent. The difficulties cf 
the hungry populace are greatly in- 
creased by the activities of profiteers 
whom not even the powerful, relentless 
government seems able to suppress and 
control. A German paper reports this 
instance of profiteering: A horse col- 
lapsed from debility and fell on a Ber- 
lin street. It was slaughtered where 
it lay but none of the horse-flesh deal- 
ers would buy thecarcass by the pound. 
At length after it had lain for several 
hours a butcher bought it for about $30, 
approximately eight cents a pound. 
When he had cut up the carcass he of- 
fered the meat to hiscustomersat prices 
ranging up to about 75 cents a pound 
and it was eagerly bought. 


Reprisals on American Concerns. As 
a reprisal German authorities have 
placed under compulsory trusteeship 
the following American concerns which 
have branches in German cities: George 
Borgfeldt and Co.; F. W. Woolworth 
and Co.; Louis Wolf and Co.; Butler 
Bros. and the S. S. Kresge Co. 





American Quoted in Pamry hlets. Ger- 
man aviators flying over the British 
lines some time ago dropped pamphlets 
quoting Rev. J. H. Holmes, an American 
minister, pastor of a church in New 
York, as declaring that the war of the 
United States against Germany is un- 
justified. Other unpatriotic utt. rances 
were attributed to the minister in the 
pamphlets. Rev. Holmes denies that he 
ever made the statements attributed to 
him, but admits that before the war he 
was a pacifist and at that time he ex- 
pressed the hope that the United States 
would not go to war. 


RUSSIA. 


Pledges of Czar Binding. The ; >vern- 
ments of France and Great Britain in 
a joint declaration made public in Paris 
a short time ago hold that the imperial 
Russian government when it made its 
engagements represented Russia and 
bound her to those engagements. Such 


engagements, it is declared, cannot be 
repudiated by any authority in control 
now or that will contr~' in the future 
in Russia without fundamentally shak- 
ing international law. Therefore, it is 
asserted, Russia’s obligations continue 
to bind the new state or states repre- 
senting her either at the present or in 
the future. 





Germans Issue New Money. New pa- 
per money in denominations of three 
rubles, one ruble and smaller amounts 
has been issued by the Germans in the 
occupied Russian territory. On the face 
are inscriptions in German, Polish, 
Lithuanian and Lettish; there are no 
Russian words at all. 


Plan Tartar-Bashkir Republic. A Tar- 
tar- Bashkir republic, including the 
southern Ural and central Volga prov- 
inces, is planned by the souviet council 
at Moscow, reports say. The Bashkirs, 
inhabiting Orenburg, Perm, Samara, Usa 
and Vyatka in Russia, are a tribe of 
mixed Tartar and Finnish blood. 


For Compulsory Military Training. 
The bolshevik government is about to 
publish a new law providing for gener- 
al compulsory military instruction, to 
be given in the schools, factories and 
rural districts. 


Socialistic Crusade Failed. Madame 
Kollantay, a former member of the 
bolshevik cabinet, undertook some time 
ago to enter western Europe and carry 
on a general crusade for international 
socialism but her plans failed and she 
has lately returned to Moscow. 


GREECE. 


Ex-King to be Tried. Charges have 
been brought by the public prosecutor 
against former King Constantine and 
a court-martial has ordered that he be 
criminally prosecuted. A pension of 
approximately $100,000 annually has 
been promised him on recommendation 
of the entente powers at the time he 
left Greece but the budget committee has 
voted against granting him this allow- 
ance, the convention being considered 
null and void because of the unending 
intrigues of Constantine and his court 
in Switzerland, carried on against the 
present regime in Greece, with the aid 
of German money. 

ENGLAND. 

Parliament was Cpened a few days 
ago by the king and queen, in accord- 
ance with a custom and ceremonial 
form dating back many years. The 
king and queen, preceded by court of- 
ficials, including Field Marshal Lord 
French who bore the crown on a kind 
of platter, entered the house of lords 
whose members had already assembled. 
King George wore a naval uniform and 
Queen Mary was attired in black. 
Among the jewels worn by the queen 
was the famous Kohinoor diamond. 

Mounting the throne the royal pair 
seated themselves and the king request- 
ed the members of the house to be seat- 
ed. Shortly afterward the members of 
the lower house entered and sat down 
in the rear of the chamber. 

The lord chancellor then knelt be- 
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fore the king and handed him his speech 
which he proceeded to read. After the 
reading of this brief address their ma- 
jesties descended froni the throne and 
followed the field marshal, still bearing 
the crown which he had held during 
the ceremony, to the door. 

The prince of Wales, attired in his 
lieutenant’s- uniform and wearing a 
sword, occupied a big carved chair near 
his royal parents. Apparently he for- 
got how his part was to be played; in- 
stead of following the king and queen 
after the speech had been read out as 
he was supposed to do he stood uneasily 
for a short time, then bowed to the 
house and slipped out the nearest door 
which happened to be the wrong one. 
The king and queen rode away in the 
gilded royal coach while the band play- 
ed the national anthem. 


Won’t Sail with Labor Delegates. 
Members of the seaman’s and firemen’s 
union have refused to sail on any ship 
on which delegates appointed to the 
interallied labor conference in_ the 
United States are passengers. The union 
is opposed to these men, it is announced, 
because they do not subscribe to the 
doctrine that Germany must make com- 
pensation to dependents of British mer- 
chant seamen whom she has murdered. 
Last year the seamen’s union, holding 
that Ramsay MacDonald, a member of 
parliament who was chosen to go to 
Russia as a representative of the in- 
dependent labor party, was a pacifist, 
would not permit him to sail until he 
had signed a guarantee demanded by 
the union. 


CANADA. 


Anti-Conscriptionists Riot. Anti-con- 
scriptionists a few days ago wrecked 
two Quebec newspaper offices and seri- 
ously damaged records in the offices of 
the military registrar. Soldiers who 
were removing firearms and ammuni- 
tion from hardware stores in the city in 
order to prevent them from falling into 
the hands of persons disposed to resist 
the draft were pelted -ith missiles by 
a crowd of anti-conscriptionists and a 
fight ensued. Three young women some 
distance from the scene were struck by 
bullets but their injuries were not seri- 
ous. One of the hard vare stores was 
set on fire by the rioters but firemen 
arrived in time to save it. In later fight- 
ing between anti-conscriptionists and 
military forces several persons were 
killed and a number of others wounded, 
the victims in most cases being innocent 
bystanders who had not ing to do with 
the disturbances. More than 60 men 
have been placed under arrest in con- 
nection with the rioting. 


Will Reduce U. S. Imports. In order 
to reduce the adverse balance of trade 
with the United States the government, 
it is said, proposes to cut down imports 
from that country by $150,000,000 an- 
nually. An embargo against manufac- 
tured articles which can be produced in 
Canada is being considered. Among 
these are automobiles, tires, patent med- 
icines, musical instruments, jewelry, 
silver-plated ware, furniture, footwear, 


clothing and all kinds of luxuries. It is 
proposed to levy a 10-per-cent war tax 
on all Canadian manufactures which 
will thus be sheltered from competition 
with goods made in the United States, 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Workers Strike. New strike outbreaks 
in Austria-Hungary have been reported. 
Workers on several Austrian railroads 
have struck and strikes in Budapest 
some time ago cut off telegraphic com- 
munication between Vienna and parts 
of Austria. Holding that compulsion 
could no longer be used against them, 
Russian prisoners of war have refused 
to continue working. Russian prison- 
ers in Germany have not gone far but 
they are demanding that Germany rec- 
ognize their rights as subjects of a coun- 
try no longer at war. Workmen in Aus- 
tria-Hungary are said to be so poorly 
nourished that they are unable to work 
at all efficiently, yet they are required 
to put in long hours and to do much 
overtime work. The only relief they 
can see for present conditions is in a 
general peace. 


HOLLAND. 

Clocks Turned Ahead. The Dutch gov- 
ernment has fallen into line with the 
other progressive nations and adopted 
the daylight-saving plan. All clocks in 
the country were turned ahead one 
hour April 1. They will be changed 
back Oct. 1. 


JAPAN. 


Policemen’s Wages Boosted. The coun- 
try’s war-time prosperity has been ex- 
tended to the policemen of Tokyo. Or- 
dinary “coppers” have been given a 
raise of about $1 a month in salary, re- 
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ceiving now from $7.50 to $12.00. Senior 
policemen now get between $10 and $14 
a month and the salaries of assistant 
sergeants are from $12 +> $16, 


PERU. 

Fourth Extra Congress Meets. A 
fourth extra session of the Peruvian 
congress began a few days ago, three 
recent sessions having expired because 
of election disputes which led members 
of the upper house to strike and make it 
impossible to obtain a quorum. 


SWEDEN. 


Gift for Large Permanent Fund. K. A. 
VYallenburg, a Swedish citizen and a 
former foreign minister, and his wife 
have given 20,000,000 crowns (about 
$5,000,000) for a permanent fund to aid 
“religious, charitable, social and cul- 
tural work and to promote the com- 
merce and industry of Sweden”. Next 
to that of Dr. Nobel, this.is the largest 
gift in the history of the country. The 
couple gave another million crowns to 
the municipal library at Stockholm. 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 
There is no remedy for time misspent; 
No healing for the waste of idleness, 
Whose very languor is a punishment 
Heavier than active souls can feel or 
guess. —Sir Aubrey de Vere. 
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Without labor there were no ease, no 
rest, so much as conceivable.—Carlyle. 


Take heed lest passion sway thy judg- 
ment to do aught which free will would 
not admit.—Milton. 


If a face is a letter of recommendation, 
a good heart is a letter of credit.—Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


Those, who without knowing us enough 
think ill of us, do us no wrong; they at- 
tack not us but the phantom of their own 
imagination—De La Bruyere. 


Language was given fo us that we might 
say pleasant things to each other.—Bovee. 


Blessings may appear under the shape of 
pains, losses and disappointments but let 
him have patience and he will see them in 
their proper figure—Addison. 


How like a mounting devil in the heart 
rules the unreined ambition.—Willis. 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
believe me, than in half the creeds.—Ten- 
nyson. 


Better to be unborn than untaught fo. 
ignorance is the root of misfortune—Plato. 


There is however a limit at which for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue.—Burke. 


What makes old age so sad is, not that 
our joys, but that our hopes cease.—Rich- 
ter. 


What heart can think or tongue express 
The harm that groweth of idleness? 
—John Heywood. 


We shall be made truly wise if we be 
made content; content, too, not only with 
what we can understand, but content with 
what we do not understand—the habit of 
mind which theologians call—and rightly— 
faith in God.—Charles Kingsley. 


A man may live long and die at last in 
ignorance of many truths which his mind 
was capable of knowing, and that with 
certainty.—Locke, 
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A Famous Train. 


When, in the face of the imperative 
need for greater efficiency and speed 
in handling the nation’s business in 
order that war work could be carried 
on most successfully, it was decided to 
reduce the number of passenger trains 
on the railroads the “Congressional 
limited” over the Pennsylvania lines 
between Washington and New York 
was the first to be eliminated. 

In the 30 years during which this 
famous train with its luxurious fittings 
and perfect appointments daily carried 
passengers each way between the cap- 
ital and the American metropolis it had 
become the favorite of statesmen, dip- 
lomats, business men and others who 
had occasion to travel from one city 
to the other. Every bit of equipment 
was kept in top-notch condition and 
the road was carefully and jealously 
kept open for it and as a result almost 
invariably it was exactly on time. In 
fact, it ran so close to schedule that 
people along the line came to rely on 
it implicitly and to set their clocks and 
watches by it. They mourned its pass- 
ing quite as much as travelers who had 
been wont to use it. 

A few weeks ago the limited was re- 
stored and placed at the service of 
those who desire to travel rapidly and 
comfortably from one city to the other 
and are willing to pay the extra fare of 
$1.50. This action was taken by the 
railroad administration because of the 
insistent demand for it and because of 
the crowding of other Washington-New 
York trains. 


When Gorgas Became a General. 


Surgeon General Gorgas a short time 
ago told of the circumstances under 
which he first learned of his promotion 
to the rank of general. He had gone 
to call on the governor of Rhodesia, 
Africa, he said, and on going into the 
palace was greeted as “general”. Be- 
lieving that he had been so addressed 
in order to show him unusual courtesy 
and respect he made no effort to ex- 
plain that he was not an officer of that 
rank, 

A little later when the governor’s 
wife addressed him as “general” he 
thought it was time to make it clear 
that he ranked only as a colonel, not a 
general. They insisted, however, that 
“general” was his proper title and pro- 
duced a cablegram that had just come 
from Washington. This asked the gov- 
ernor to notify Gorgas of his promotion 
to the rank of general. “So I first learn- 
ed it,” he said, “2,000 miles in from the 
coast of Africa.” 


Needed a Carpenter First, Anyway. 

teference to the well-known axiom, 
“every man to his own job”, at a social 
gathering in Washington some time ago 
reminded Senator Culberson of Tex. of 
a little anecdote which illustrates the 


truth of the saying admirably. A car- 
penter, he said, was awakened late one 
night by the violent ringing of his tele- 
phone bell. “Is that you, Mr. John- 
son?” asked the voice of a little girl 
when he took down the receiver. “This 
is Amy Jones,” she went on. “We want 
you to come down to our house right 
away and bring your tools with you. 
Father has had an accident.” 

“Why, Amy, you have made a mis- 
take,” said the carpenter. “The doctor 
who lives next door is the man you 
want.” 

“No, we want you,” the little girl in- 
sisted. “Father has got shut up in the 
folding bed.” 


He Punched the Kaiser’s Nose. 


In his boyhood Edmund Harrington, 
an Irish-born American citizen, got one 
good crack at the present Hohenzollern 
chief of the Huns. His greatest regret 
now is that he did not finish him then 
and there and the next greatest is that 
he can’t participate actively in the war 
against the kaiser and his autocratic 
regime. 

He has tried several times to get into 
the U. S. navy, the naval reserve or 
some other branch of sea service but 
has been turned down each time be- 
cause of his age—he has seen some 60 
summers. He is doing the next best 
thing, however, and contributing to the 
Red Cross and other funds to help on 
the good work of “strafing” the Huns. 

In a letter to John Burke, treasurer 
of the United States, thanking the gov- 
ernment for aiding him to get back 
fronr England to his home in Buffalo 
at the outbreak of the war Mr. Har- 
rington relates the story of his en- 
counter with the bullying young scion 
of the house of Hohenzollern. 

“I was a boy in the British navy, on 
the training ship St. Vincent, at Ports- 
mouth,” he says. “I was drafted at the 
age of 15 to the Victoria and Albert, 
Queen Victoria’s yacht. Queen Victoria 
was on the throne of England at that 
time. 

“In the summer of 1873 we went from 
England to Copenhagen, Denmark. We 
had the queen on board, the prince of 
Wales (afterward Edward VII) and his 
wife and two sons and also the late em- 
peror of Russia. The wife of the prince 
of Wales was the daughter of the old 
king of Denmark; the mother of the 
emperor of Russia was another daugh- 
ter of the king. They all came for a 
cruise on the yacht for a month. 

“The present King George of Eng- 
land and the deposed czar of Russia 
were two small boys. William—now 
the German kaiser—was also aboard. 
His mother was Queen Victoria’s daugh- 
ter. He was about 12 years old. I had 
the job of looking after the three of 
them on deck—all cousins. The kaiser 
was always a bad actor and fighting 
with the small boys all the time. I 











stopped him one day and he hauled off 
and kicked me right on the shins. 

“My Irish blood was up and I says: 
‘Royal blood or no royal blood—you 
d—— pup!—you are not going to kick 
an Irish boy.’ I hauled off and gave 
him one right on the nose. He ran to 
his grandmother, the queen. I was 
taken before her, sure I was going to 
get flogged. Things looked pretty blue 
for me. But she said: ‘Boy, I am proud 
of you at taking your own part.’ She 
sent for the purser to give me $25 
worth of clothes.” 

“IT hope I have not taken too much 
liberty with you in relation to the bad 
man, the kaiser,” Harrington concluded 
in a postscript. “I should have thrown 
him overboard then and the world 
would never have had this terrible 
war.” 


“What we advertised for was a collector 
of experience.” 

“That’s me. I’ve been collecting experi- 
ence all my life.” 

“Ha! Very bright! However, what we 
want is someone who is used to collecting 
in instalments.” 

“Well, sir, that’s how I collected all my 
experience, in instalments.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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without cost or obligation. 
University Extension Conservatory 
4121 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, IIL. 
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harmless. Tryit. Leaves healthful, beautiful, natural col- 
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WANTED NEW IDEAS **"s ‘: 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in prizes offered 
for inventions. Send sketch for FREE opinion as to patentability, 
Our four books sent FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Write us for New Book Patent Sense, worth more than 
all gthes patent books combined. FREE. Est. 1869. 
R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 94 Barrister Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


to travel during vacation 

to demonstrate an Edu- 

cational Work at Summer 
Schools. Expenses paid. Good opportunity to make big money. 
Give age, education and experience in first letter. Address, 


JAMES Q. BUFTON, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


RATIONS, L£cTunts, 8554¥s, oesares 


Special Articles, Speeches, etc., pre- 
pared for all occasions. Original 500 1 
accurate writings that ring true. words 


Ephraim Buchwald, Dep. A, 113 East 129th St., New York 














FREE—How to resilver mirrors; how to cure drink 
habit; 10-minute corn cure receipt. Send 50c for 
year’s subscription to Golden Rule, and receive all 
above free. Sample copy, 10c. H, Dutton, 
1502 West Second, Little Rock, Ark, 


Taki) AND STRENGTH 


without alcohol or dangerous drugs 
You Want It — Our Message Is Free — Write Now 
B.1IRO CO., 1710 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥* 
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Experience unnecessary. 


Lady DEMONSTRATOR Toilet goods; each coun- 


_ good pay; no investment. Tannomore, 754, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Brought Brother’s Slayer to Justice. 


About a year and a half ago Clyde 
D. Armour, with his mother and sis- 
ter, started from Sioux City, lowa, to 
travel by automobile to Fresno, Calif., 
where he expected to establish himself 
in a new home. After they had been 
on the road some time the sister be- 
came ill and with Mrs. Armour she 
took a train to travel to their destina- 
tion. Young Armour went on alone in 
the machine. At Denver he stopped 
at the Y. M. C. A. and advertised for a 
companion to accompany him during 
the remainder of the trip. Shortly af- 
terward he informed the secretary of 
the Y. M. C, A, that he had found a 
young man who was going with him 
and the next day the pair started. 

About a month after Armour had 
left his home at Sioux City relatives 
received a telegram purporting to come 
from him. This asked that money be 
sent to him. The bank which handled 
the business of the Armours received 
checks bearing Clyde’s signature, with 
endorsements by keepers of dives at 
Albuquerque and Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Letters and personal letters which 
were sent to him in New Mexico were 
not answered. 


Weeks passed and nothing at all was 
heard from him. His brother Roy, a 
farmer, and other relatives became 
alarmed and instituted a search for 
him. They notified police officials in 
every city in the Southwest and asked 
their assistance but the only informa- 
tion obtained was that a man calling 
himself Clyde D. Armour had been 
known to frequent disreputable houses 
at various places. 

With another brother and a brother- 
in-law Roy Armour packed up and 
went to Las Vegas, the last place from 
which any word of Clyde had come. 
Within a short time, however, the 
brother and brother-in-law abandoned 
the search, saying that they had learn- 
ed enough to convince them that Clyde 
was in hiding somewhere. 

Roy steadfastly refused to believe 
anything derogatory to the missing 
man’s character. “He was clean through 
and through,” he declared, “and noth- 
ing will make me believe anything 
else. I propose to clear up his name 
if he is dead or to find him if he is still 
living.” 

With dogged determination he con- 
tinued the search, following up every 
clue that seemed to promise any suc- 
cess and making use of every means 
that he could think of. He had “news 
stories” and advertisements offering 
rewards for information concerning 
the missing brother inserted in every 
newspaper west of Denver and at last, 
after weeks of discouragement, this 
plan brought results; a message came to 
him from Dakota City early in Febru- 


ary, 1917, stating that the body 
been found. 

A Mexican rancher named Antonio 
Sandoval, living near Glorietta, N. Mex., 
within a few hundred feet of the high- 
est point on the old Santa Fe trail, 
saw his pet dog come in one night drag- 
ging a human leg. He at once tied the 
animal up. When released the next 
morning the dog made for a clump of 
bushes half a mile away and the Mex- 
ican followed. 


Many human bones, scattered by wild 
animals, were lying about. A brief ex- 
amination brought to light clothing, a 
watch, a spectacle case and various 
other articles. When Sandoval exam- 
ined the pocket of the coat he found 
a garage receipt which had been made 
out at Clarks, Nebr., to C. D. Armour. 

Roy went to Dakota City and what 
he learned there together with evi- 
dence he had already gathered con- 
vinced him that his brother had been 
murdered. He at once set out on the 
trail of the murderer, determined to 
bring him to justice. 


At Denver he learned that Clyde had 
met there one Elbert W. Blanchett and 
unearthed evidence which pointed to 
Blanchett as the guilty man. Someone 
in the hills of northwest New Mexico 
told him that he had known a man 
named Elbert W. Blanchett and in- 
formed him that this man had relatives 
at Friday Harbor, Wash. 


Roy went there and finally found 
Blanchett. When the latter was placed 
under arrest he tried to kill himself 
with a shotgun but succeeded only in 
inflicting a comparatively harmless 
wound. Though he stoutly protested 
that he had never known Armour, they 
took him back to New Mexico for trial 
and placed him in the penitentiary hos- 
pital for treatment until he should re- 
cover sufficiently. 


Able attorneys defended Blanchett 
in the trial and sought to establish his 
innocence but Roy Armour and his as- 
sociates had unraveled the case thor- 
oughly and the evidence presented 
against him was irrefutable. The ac- 
cused and his counsel at length lost 
hope and Blanchett finally confessed 
that he had killed Armour. He insist- 
ed, however, that he-had done it acci- 
dentally. Being afraid of public opin- 
ion, he said, he had impersonated the 
young man, sold his car, appropriated 
his money and belongings and then 
had given himself up to gambling and 
dissipation. 

It was shown by the prosecution, 
however, that the killing had been pre- 
meditated and the jury found Blanchett 
guilty of murder in the first degree, a 
crime for which the law of the state 
sternly prescribes the penalty of death 
by hanging. 

Though he knew little of cities and 
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city ways, was ignorant of the ways of 
criminals and of methods of hunting 
them down, Roy Armour’s persistency 
and determination brought him success 
where a more experienced man might 
have failed. He had spent more than 
$20,000, had traveled far and had work- 


ed long and arduously but he had the 
satisfaction at last of proving that his 
brother had remained clean and hon- 
orable to the end and of seeing the 
man who had slain him brought be- 
fore a court of justice for a reckon- 
ing. 





ll] Great Speeches of the Das |i) 





Kipling Says Victory is Paramount. 


PEAKING at Folkestone, England, 
S a few days ago for the purpose of 

bringing home to the people the 
urgent need of saving and aiding the 
government with their money, Rud- 
yard Kipling, the well-known British 
poet and journalist, outlined accurate- 
ly and concisely the causes for which 
the democracies of the world are fight- 
ing in this war and painted a vivid and 
truthful picture of what may be expect- 
ed if they fail and the Huns win. His 
striking remarks may be pondered with 
profit by all of us on this side of the 
Atlantic, particularly at this time, when 
our government is calling for sub- 
scriptions to the third Liberty loan and 
urging various kinds of saving for the 
furtherance of the war. 

“Nothing else under heaven matters 
today except that the war shall go on 
to victory,” he declared. “The money 
we loan to the government helps to set 
our land and our world free. Our se- 
curity for our loan is not only the 
whole of the British empire, but also 
the whole of civilization which has 
pooled its resources in men, money 
and material to carry on this war to 
victory. 

“What is the personal aspect of the 
case for you and me? We are fighting 
for our lives, the lives of every man, 
woman and child here and everywhere 
else. 

“We are fighting that we may not be 
herded into actual slavery, such as the 
Germans have established by force of 
their arms in large parts of Europe. 
We are fighting against 18 hours a day 
forced labor, under lash or at the point 
of the bayonet, with a dog’s death and 
a dog’s burial at the end of it. 

“We are fighting that men, women 
and children may not be tortured, 
burned and mutilated in the public 
streets, as has happened in this town 
and in hundreds of others. And we 
will go on fighting till the race which 
has done these things is in no position 
to continue or repeat its offense. 

“If for any reason. whatever we fall 
short of victory—and there is no ee 
way house between victory and defe:z 
—what happens to us? This: Every re- 
lation, every understanding, every de- 
cency upon which civilization has been 
so anxiously built up will go—will be 
washed out because it will have been 
proved unable to endure. The whole 
idea of democracy—which at bottom 
is what the Hun fights against—will be 
dismissed from men’s minds, because 
it will have been shown incapable of 
maintaining itself against the Hun. It 
will die, and it will die discredited, to- 





gether with every belief and practice 
that is based on it. 

“The Hun ideal, the Hun’s root no- 
tions of life, will take its place through- 
out the world. Under that dispensa- 
tion man will become once more the 
natural prey, body and goods, of the 
better-armed neighbor. Woman will 
be the mere instrument for continuing 
the breed—the vessel of man’s lust and 
man’s cruelty, and labor will become a 
thing to be knocked on the head if it 
dares to give trouble and worked to 
death if it does not. 

“And from this order of life there 
will be no appeal, no possibility of any 
escape. This is what the Hun means 
when he says he intends to impose Ger- 
man kultur—which is the German re- 
ligion—upon the world. This is precise- 
ly what the world has banded itself to- 
gether to resist. . 

“It will take every ounce in us; it 
will try us out to the naked soul. Our 
trial will not be made less by the 
earnest advice and suggestions that we 
should accept some sort of compromise, 
which means defeat, put forward by 
Hun agents and confederates among us. 
They are busy in that direction al- 
ready. But be sure of this: Nothing— 
nothing we may have to endure now 
will weigh one featherweight compar- 
ed with what we shall most certainly 
have to suffer if for any cause we fail 
of victory.” 


SUBSTITUTES. 
The Germans are feeding 
On substitute meat, 
The flour they are kneading 
Is substitute wheat,. 
Their cattle they fodder 
On substitute hay, 
And life’s growing odder 
And odder each day. 
They smoke—with great loathing— 
Their substitute weeds, 
And substitute clothing 
Is made for their needs; 
They’ve substitute money 
And substitute cheese 
And substitute honey 
From substitute bees. 
They settle their quarrels 
By substitute law, 
Their substitute morals 
Cause deeds that are raw, 
Their car wheels are creaking 
With substitute grease 
And now they are seeking 
A substitute peace. 


And when they are peeved by 
Real woe and distress, 
They’re tricked and deceived by 
A substitute press; 
Their thoughts and their ways, too, 
Are sure to be odd 
While Kaiser Bill prays to 
A substitute God!—Current Opinion, 
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Secure a Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau needs several hundred 
teachers for excelient positions paying good salaries 


in colleges: nermal schools, high schools, grade 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Musie, Physical Edu- 
cation, Athleties, ete. Registration only $2.00, in- 
cluding one of America’s best educational journals, 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr. Henry G. 


Williams. Director. 104 N. 3rd St.. Columbus. Ohio. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


There is a growing demand throughout the South 
and West for capable teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this fleld 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
its members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 a 





year. Sample copies free. For full particulars write to 
CLAUDE J. BELL. Manager. NASHVILLE. TENN. 





Wanted Immediately—thousands men—women. 18 
or over, $100 month. War preparations openings 
thousands government clerical positions. Easy pleas- 
ant work, 7 hour day. Vacations with pay. Com- 
mon education sufficient. Write immediately for 


list erm open. Franklin Institute, Dept. 0-152, 


Rochester 


Get Cash cur Real Estate 


Any kind. Anywhere. The Simplex Plans wil! show you 
how. No commission to pay. Valuable information FREE. 


SIMPLEX, Dept. 110, 1123 Broadway, New York 


OR SNUFF HABIT CURED by 
harmless remedy. Guaranteed. Sent 
on trial. Ifit cures, costs you $1.00. 
Ifitfails, costs nothing. 


SUPERBA COMPANY .¢ Y, Baltimore, Md. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED !! 


Absolutely certain, guaranteed to destroy any growth; will not ir- 
ritate the tenderest skin. S, PLE 10 . Manufacturers 
Buying Agency, Dept. 2, Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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ADJUSTING TO YOUR LOT. 


HAT’S in a name? The old- 
est member of the British 
parliament is a man named 


Young. He’s an Irishman, who has 
lived over 96 years and under four 
sovereigns. His sole recipe for long 
life is this: “Bring yourself into har- 
mony with your surroundings.” 

No doubt he has hit the nail on the 
head. - It is impossible for an individ- 
ual to make conditions conform to his 
own ideas altogether and unless he is 
going to keep up a constant quarrel 
with his environment he must learn to 
adapt himself and to take what comes. 
He mustn’t take life too seriously—es- 
pecially the material side of it—nor 
yet take it too frivolously; he must 
strike an average and follow the gold- 
en mean, 

But this begs the question, for the 
persons who can do these things are 
exceptional. Most of us lack self-con- 
trol and we constantly mortgage the 
future in order to enjoy the present. 
We live wrong and we do it deliber- 
ately; it isn’t that we don’t know what 
is right so much as it is that we lack the 
will-power to do it. 

To a certain extent will-power can 
be developed by training, but in the 
main it is a part of the individual’s 
original make-up, and you might as 
well tell a person of short stature that 
he ought to be taller as to urge one 
to use his will-power who is deficient 
in that endowment already. The great 
majority of human beings do not ad- 
just themselves to their surroundings 
and can’t do it. Hence they are for- 
ever clashing with the laws of their 
being and they pay the penalty of dis- 
obedience by suffering themselves, im- 
posing suffering on others and dying 
premature deaths. 

Of course there is another side to 
this, and it may be better to wear out 
than to rust out—especially if you wear 
out in worthy service to the world. A 
man who serves just one day on the 
fighting line and is there sacrificed 
may accomplish more for humanity 
than if he plodded along at some non- 
essential labor for half a century. 

The human machine is much like 
other machines and it has in it just 
about so much service. With special 
care and easy use it may outlast this 
normal period and if it has to be put 
through and worked extra hard in or- 
der to accomplish results, it will last 
only a fraction as long. 

Some people take such good care of 
their houses and machines and utensils 
and books and other belongings that 
they get very little real use out of 
them, and some people who are cranks 
on health are so very solicitous about 
their own weifare that they can’t ac- 
complish much. Life is sacred and it 
ought not to be wasted either by dissi- 
pation or by over-care. We must, as 
we have said, adopt the golden mean. 
People who have good useful work and 
plenty of it don’t have to worry much 


about their health or about old age, 
but those who have either too much or 
too little to occupy them are bound to 
suffer. 

The burdens of the world are dis- 
tributed most unevenly. Even in the 
same family one individual may be sac- 
rificed for the others. Providence 
chooses to give a superabundance of 
talents to one favored individual and 
make the next one meet the require- 
ments of life with an equipment that is 
below par at every point. One person 
seems to enjoy every blessing and to 
have hardly a care in life, and another 
is condemned to labor unceasingly and 
to receive blow after blow, as if Provi- 
dence had a particular spite against 
him. 

Our religions and philosophies have 
tried to convince us that these things 
are for our good and that everything 
works out for the best in the end. Nev- 
ertheless the finite human mind is nev- 
er wholly satisfied with that doctrine. 
No human being, if he had omnipotent 
authority, would decree that the world 
should be cursed with evil and suffer- 
ing. The human way would be to find 
some easier method of making people 
good. . 

For example why should this war be 
permitted? If the human family were 
going wrong, was there not some kind- 
er and less violent way to convince 
them of it and induce them to do bet- 
ter? 

Was it necessary that half the world 
should murder the other half in order 
to bring about peace? Was it necessary 
for civilization to be largely wiped out, 
the clock of progress turned back cen- 
turies and posterity left with an almost 
unbearable burden of debt in order 
that the nations might live together in 
harmony? 

No, even after we have applied all 
our religion and all our philosophy the 
mystery is just as great as ever. And it 
comes back to the old proposition that 
the finite human mind is not capable 
of understanding the ways of the Cre- 
ator; if we could see things the same 
way that the Almighty does we would 
have to be divine. We can see them 
in the same way when we learn to 
adapt ourselves to the Law, and cease 
trying to adapt the Law to ourselves. 

One of the first lessons that every 
child must learn is that it will be 
burned if it fools with fire. Nature is 
not vicious and it is not out of pure 
wantonness that she decrees that the 
child shall be burned and that the burn 
shall hurt. But if the child is to sur- 
vive he must learn this lesson, and the 
pain of the burn is a beneficent provi- 
sion for forcing him to obey the law. A 
whole library of books would not per- 
suade anyone to take care of his teeth, 
but a good sharp toothache will very 
quickly give him a little wisdom on 
that score. 

Life is nothing but a process of con- 
stant adaptation to environment. Those 
who are teachable ana who try to 


know what the right thing is and try 
to do it. will have a better chance to 
live a long life than those who are 
rebellious and who presist in breaking 
the Law and refuse to bow to it. 

But when a human being is born into 
the world with surroundings that are 
altogether unfavorable, it is a good deal 
to expect that he will view all his mis- 
fortunes with the calm eye of a philoso- 
pher and console himself with the 
thought that in the next world his lot 
may be a better one. Consequently 
those sections of human society that 
are not getting in this world what they 
think is a fair share of the good things 
will always be in a state of rebellion. 
They can be pacified for a while by the 
doctrine that the Almighty ordained 
things as they are and that toil and 
hunger and privation and suffering are 
blessings in disguise, sent them for 
their own good; but ultimately they 
will rise up and strike for something 
better. 

And to a large extent they will get 
what they go for. While Providence 
expects people to adapt themselves to 
their surroundings, that is a rule that 
can be carried to extremes, and if man- 
kind had always followed that rule 
and been content with any lot that was 
assigned them,. there would have been 
no progress. The south sea islanders 
made no advancement because they 
were perfectly contented with an easy 
existence and craved nothing beyond it. 

It is restlessness and discontent after 
all that makes people “get up and get”. 
And those who are endowed with en- 
ergy and initiative will burst their 
environment and throw it off as a 
chrysalis does its shell when it emerges 
as a butterfly. In other words people 
will develop fast enough when the time 
comes for them to do it, and it is im- 
possible to make a butterfly out of a 
grub until the orderly stages of devel- 
opment have been passed through. 

The Law is supreme and we must 
obey it whether we will or no. If we 
can conform to it voluntarily, so much 
the better, but if we try to evade it and 
defy the Lawmaker then there is plenty 
of trouble for us. 

q 
ISBERG of the White Sox and Kopf 
of the Cincinnati Reds hold the rec- 
ord for errors last year, says a base- 
ball item. Of course the errors made 
by congress don’t count. 


q 
SECTIONALISM AND. PRICE-FIXING. 


‘ARMERS of the West are making 
F an insistent demand on congress 

that a higher price for the 1918 
crop of wheat be fixed by the govern- 
ment and that a base rate of $2.75, or 
even $3, be adopted in place of the 
present $2.20. The senate after a five- 
day fight adopted the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill guaranteeing a price of 
$2.50 and making this price binding 
until May, 1919, so that it cannot be 
changed by presidential action. It is 
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understood that the president does not 
favor an increased price for wheat and 
it is said that he will even veto it, but 
the pressure on congress is strong. 

The purpose of a higher price of 
course is to stimulate greater produc- 
tion this year. The farmers assert that 
they can’t raise wheat at the present 
prices and that unless the government 
assures them a price that will give them 
a profit they will to a large extent de- 
vote themselves to producing other 
crops in which there is more money. 

The administration leaders are op- 
posed to putting wheat prices up any 
farther because our allies abroad must 
have wheat in large quantities if they 
are going to continue the war and this 
country does not want to be placed in 
the position of holding them up and 
forcing them to pay an extravagant 
price for the staple. It is argued that 
we can better afford to lose something 
on our wheat than to earn the reputa- 
tion of profiteering in the war at the 
expense of our friends, 

This of course is very reasonable, but 
it does not alter the fact that the peo- 
ple who are counted on to produce the 
wheat should be liberally paid for their 
work, and must be liberally paid if 
they are to produce a maximum crop. 
The government is allowing producers 
of all other essentials to have high 
prices for their work, and it is hard to 
see why the policy should stop short 
of the farmers, 

Uncle Sam is paying girls $25 a week 
for ordinary clerical work that would 
not have commanded over $6 or $8 a 
week before the war. He is allowing 
advances to the railroad men, miners, 
ship workers, cantonment carpenters, 
tailors, munition workers, etc. He is 
thus doing the very thing to draw the 
labor off of the farms, and yet he ex- 
pects the farmers to go ahead and raise 
a bumper crop of wheat at a price 
which is a good deal below what it 
would be if the law of supply and de- 
mand were not suspended. 

It depends a good deal on whose ox 
is being gored. People who are de- 
pendent on wheat are anxious to get 
as high a price for it as possible of 
course, while those who have to buy 
it are equally anxious to get it at a 
low price. The interests of the two ele- 
ments are antagonistic and it is too 
much to expect that everybody will 
be satisfied. 

A Texas newspaper voices the view 
of the non-wheat-producing sections 
when it exclaims: “The bill to fix the 
price of wheat at $2.75 a bushel ought 
to be captioned ‘An act to take about 
$250,000,000 more from the pockets of 


the mercilessly exploited, underpaid, 
underfed and underclothed toilers of 
the cities and towns and hand it over 
to producers who are profiting as never 
before in their lives.’ ” 

This quotation is typical of the kind 
of stuff that the partisan and sectional 
newspapers constantly indulge in. Pa- 
pers that cater to the city workers 
stretch and distort everything so as to 
please those classes, while those that 
pander to the rural elements make it 
appear that the city people are thieves 
who are living off the labor of the 
farmers and giving nothing in return. 
Both views of course are unjust and 
wrong and as long as people take such 
one-sided stands they will continue to 
be fooled and will never arrive at the 
truth. 

As a matter of fact the South wants 
low wheat prices because it does not 
raise wheat, and the West and North 
want high wheat prices because they 
do produce wheat. The Texas paper 
which is so wrought up over high 
wheat prices says nothing whatever 
about the exorbitant prices that all 
users of cotton have to pay. It is so 
anxious to remove the beam from its 
neighbor’s eye that it does not realize 
the mote that obscures its own vision. 

There has been some talk at Wash- 
ington of fixing prices for cotton but 
the Southern planters have threatened 
reprisal on the Democratic party if 
such action is taken. They say this is 
the South’s innings and that their sec- 
tion must be favored. They charge 
that under the Republican regime the 
North and West were favored, and they 
declare that turn about is only fair 
play. 

They admit that they get nearly 30 
cents a pound for cotton but they com- 
plain in the same breath that when 
they go to buy back any of their own 
cotton in manufactured form they have 
to pay several times that much. And so 
they lay down the ultimatum that if 
prices are fixed for raw cotton they 
must also be fixed for manufactured 
cotton—and the government is not 
ready to adopt such a far-reaching pol- 
icy as that. 

The cotton states of course are all 
Democratic states and cotton is, po- 
litically speaking, a Democratic mo- 
nopoly. Wheat is mostly raised in 
normally Republican territory—in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Washington, Montana, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri 
and Oklahoma. 

It is but natural to expect that wheat 
should be penalized and cotton subsi- 
dized by a Democratic regime. Not 


only are both houses of congress Demo- 
cratic but every committee ,in both 
houses is Democratic of course and the 
head of every important one is from 
the South. 

Senator Gore, the chairman of the 
senate agricultural committee, is from 
Oklahoma, and it happens that that is 
the one Southern state that is an im- 
portant wheat producer. Consequent- 
ly, though belonging to the South and 
representing Southern policies, he has 
a large wheat-raising constituency that 
he must listen to, and hence it was he 
consented to father the proposition 
for $2.50 wheat. 

Senator Nelson of Minn. pronounced 
the price fixing of wheat “an abject 
failure” and advocated an open mar- 
ket, with prices governed by the mar- 
ket demands. Senator Sherman of Il. 
made the point that two billion gallons 
of beer were made from barley last 
year and that measures should be taken 
to conserve that grain and other sub- 
stitutes for wheat. 

Some of the policies which are being 
adopted in these days are having a 
tendency to divide the country up on 
sectional lines and this is a tendency 
that will have to be resolutely opposed 
if the unity of the republic is to be 
preserved. It is natural that the South, 
being now in firm control after over 
half a century, should feel that this is 
the time to adopt all sorts of measures 
that will help to build up its section. 

It is true that the South was the vic- 
tim of the tariff, for the voters there 
linked up Republican control, the “rob- 
ber” tariff, and “nigger domination” as 
inseparable, and they stood in their 
own light by refusing to have anything 
to do with protection policies. The 
cotton grower in the South was left 
unprotected while the cotton manufac- 
turer in the North was highly protect- 
ed, The South is on “easy street” now, 
owing to the activities caused by the 
war and the benefits secured by its con- 
trol of the governnient. Many new in- 
dustries are being built up there. 

The whole country ought to rejoice 
at the prosperity of the South, for the 
prosperity of one section adds to the 
prosperity of all. But in turn the South 
should be equally generous in consider- 
ing the claims of the North and West. 
Each section should observe the Gold- 
en Rule and while doing its utmost for 
itself really try to do as it would be 
done by. The policy of political re- 
venge and reprisal will never prosper 
long in this country, and whatever 
party is in power it should feel that it 
represents the whole nation and not 
any party, section or class. 
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QUESTION BOX 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of -examination questions, or sectarian Tre- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it ‘in next issue,’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered In dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Lditors. 





“Visible Supply” of Grain. 

Ques. What is meant by the term, “vis- 
ible supply”, applied to grain, etc., in crop 
and market reports?—Ans. Refers to 
amount that has been marketed, that is, 
sold by farmers and held in warehouses, 
ready for shipment. 


The Cow’s Cud. 


Ques. Please tell me what the cow’s 
cud is and how many animals are cud- 
chewers.—Ans. Nearly all of animals class- 
ed as ruminants, including, besides cows, 
antelopes, camels, deer, giraffes, goats, 
musk oxen and sheep, have stomach con- 
sisting of four distinct bags or cavities. 
When grass or other coarse food is swal- 
lowed it passes into largest cavity called 
paunch or rumen and there it is soaked 
with a fluid. When paunch has been well 
filled and animal is at rest it brings up 
portion of food and grinds it slowly be- 
tween its large molars. This is called 
“chewing the cud” or “ruminating”. After 
being thoroughly chewed up and mixed 
with saliva food is swallowed again, pass- 
ing by first two pouches of stomach into 
third and then into fourth where process- 
es of stomach digestion take place. 


Horse Not Naturally a Mouth-Breather. 


Ques. Does a horse breathe through the 
mouth?—Ans. Under normal conditions 
he does not. If he does so habitually 
something is wrong and a_ veterinary 
should be consulted. Sometimes mouth- 
breathing is due to simple cause which 
can be removed with comparatively little 
difficulty. 


Rulers of European Monarchies. 

Ques. Please name the principal Euro- 
pean countries that are not republics and 
give the name of the ruler of each.—Ans. 
Austria-Hungary, Emperor Charles I; Bel- 
gium, King Albert; Bulgaria, Czar Ferdi- 
nand; Denmark, King Christian X; Ger- 
many, Emperor William II; Greece, King 
Alexander; Great Britain, King George V; 
Italy, King Victor Emmanuel III; Nether- 
lands, Queen Wilhelmina; Montenegro, 
King Nicholas; Norway, King Haakon VII; 
Rumania, King Ferdinand; Serbia, King 
Peter; Spain, King Alfonso XIII; Sweden, 
King Gustav V; Turkey, Sultan Moham- 
med V. 


Beginning of Negro Slavery in America. 

Ques. Please give me some information 
concerning the beginning of negro slavery 
in America.—-Ans. Aboriginal inhabitants 
had been employed in mines of Haiti and 
San Domingo but it soon became evident 
that their constitutions were not adapted 
to such work and it was decided to sub- 
stitute African slaves as they were strong- 
er. Accordingly large importation of ne- 
groes from establishments of Portuguese 
on coast of Guinea was authorized in 1517. 
African slave labor proved so profitable 
that traffic in captive negroes was greatly 
increased and petty African princes warred 
more than ever on one another for purpose 


of acquiring slaves to sell. Sir John 
Hawkins was first Englishman to engage 
in slave trade and shortly afterward many 
other Europeans embarked in business; 
between 1680 and 1700 England exported 
some 300,000 slaves from Africa and from 
1700 to 1786 imported some 610,000 to Ja- 
maica alone. First slaves were sold to 
American colonists in 1619. 


Bible Curiosities. 


Ques. Please tell me some of the curios- 
ities in connection with the Bible, said to 
have been ascertained by a man under 
sentence of solitary confinement—Ans. Ac- 
cording to this man’s reckoning Bible con- 
tains 3,586,489 letters, 773,692 words, 31,173 
verses, 1,189 chapters and 66 books. Word 
“and” is used 46,277 times, “Lord” 1,855 
times and “reverend” only once. Eighth 
verse of 118th Psalm is middle verse of 
Bible, All letters of alphabet except J are 
contained in 21st verse of seventh chap- 
ter of Ezra. II Kings, chapter 19, and 
Isaiah, chapter 37, are alike. Longest verse 
is Esther, 8:9; shortest, St. John, 11:35. 


Allied Newspapers Not Censored in U. S. 

Ques. To what extent are newspapers 
published in allied countries censored in 
the U. S.?—Ans. Not censored at all. 


What were “Benton Mint Drops”? 


Ques. Please explain meaning of ex- 
pression, “Benton mint drops”.—Ans. This 
is name once popularly applied in U. S. 
to gold coins. It is related that on one 
occasion Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, 
who was strong advocate of gold currency 
and for that reason had been nicknamed 
“Old Bullion” referred to gold coins as 
“Benton mint drops”. Expression at once 
became popular and for years afterward 
gold money was called by that name. 


Railroad and Railway. 


Ques. Please tell me whether there is 
any legal reason for designating some rail 
routes as railroads and others as railways, 
as is often done in official reports.—Ans. 
No legal reason for this exists; it is arbi- 
trary matter and names may be used inter- 
changeably. 


The Great Divide. 


Ques. Please explain what is meant by 
the expression, “the Great Divide”.—Ans. 
This is name often applied to Rocky moun- 
tain chain which forms continental water- 
shed of North America, separating drain- 
age systems which ultimately flow to Pa- 
cific ocean from systems which ultimately 
flow to Atlantic. Expression is also used 
figuratively, as “He has crossed the Great 
Divide,” meaning that the person referred 
to has died. 


Vaccine for Whooping Cough. 
Ques. Is it possible to prevent whoop- 
ing cough by means of a vaccine?—No; 
but vaccine is sometimes used in treating it. 


Origin of Word “Teuton”. 

Ques. Please tell me something of the 
origin of the word “Teuton”’”—dAns. De- 
rived from native name of Germanic tribe 
which dwelt north of Elbe river and first 
appeared in history about 300 B. C. 


War Vessels in Punic Wars. 

Ques. What kind of vessels were used 
by the Romans in the Punic wars?— 
Wooden vessels propelled by oars. Rowers 
were arranged in tiers, one above another. 
and vessels were named according to num- 
ber of tiers or banks of oars, “trireme”. 
“quadrireme”, etc. Each carried several 
hundred men who were prepared to at- 
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tack enemy in any way possible. Vessels 
were used not only to carry men but to 
ram enemy’s galleys if possible in hope of 
splitting them open or running them down. 





Army Deserter in the Navy. 


Ques. Would a deserter from the army 
be apprehended and punished if he should 
enlist in the navy?—Ans. When naval au- 
thorities look up his past record, as they 
do when man enlists, they would be likely 
to bring to light his desertion from army. 
In that case he would be dishonorably dis- 
charged from navy and turned over to 
army authorities. 





National Hymns. 


Ques. Please give the national hymns 
of the various nations of the world.—Ans. 
Following are generally recognized as na- 
tional hymns having been selected by com- 
mon consent and made popular through 
general usage or officially adopted by leg- 
islative enactment or royal decree: Argen- 
tina, Oid, mortales, el grite sagrado (Hear, 
O mortals, the sacred call); Austria, Gott 
erhalte usern kaiser (May God preserve 
and keep our kaiser); Belgium, La Brabau- 
conne; Brazil, Hymno da proclamacoa da 
republica (Hymn of the proclamation of 
the republic); Denmark, Kung Kristian 
stod ved hojan mast (King Christian stood 
beside the mast); Egypt, Salaam, Effendia 
(March of the khedive); France, La Mar- 
seillaise; Germany, Die wacht am Rhein 
(Watch on the Rhine, and _ (Prussia) 
Deutschland, Deutschland, uber alles (Ger- 
many, Germany, over all); Great Britain, 
God save the king; Holland, Wilhelm van 
Nassau (Wilhelm of Nassau); Italy, Royal 
march; Japan, keemee gajo (May the em- 
pire last); Mexico, Menicanos, al gritode 
gurra (Mexicans, at the cry of war); Peru, 
Somos libres, seamoslo siempre (We are 
free, let us be so ever); Spain, Himno de 
Riego; Sweden, Ur Svenska hjertans (Out 
of the Swedish heart); Switzerland, Rufst 
du, mein vaterland (Call’st thou, my fa- 
therland); United States, The star-span- 
gled banner; Venezuela, Gloria al brave 
pueblo (Honor to a brave nation). 





Meaning of “Relative Humidity”. 

Ques. Please explain the term “relative 
humidity”.—Ans. Means amount of mois- 
ture in air in terms of its relation to dew 
point of atmosphere at given temperature. 
Thus, for example, relative humidity of 90 
means that atmosphere contains 90 per 
cent of maximum amount of moisture it 
is capable of holding under existing con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure. 





Average Length of Man’s Life. 


Ques. What is the average age of the 
life of man?—Ans. About 33 years. 





Force of Gravity Unchanged. 

Ques. Has the force of gravity dimin- 
ished since the time when the pyramids of 
Egypt were built?—Ans. Scientists ‘believe 
not. 





Statement that Columbus was a Jew. 


Ques. Please tell me where I can find 
historical data bearing on the statement 
that Columbus, the discoverer of America, 
was a Jew—Ans. Such data has been col- 
lected by Spanish scholar, Don Garcia de 
la Rieza and may be found in “Columbus, 
a Spaniard and a Jew”, by Henry Vignaud, 
deme from American Historical Re- 
view, Vol. XVIII, No. o. 3. New York City. 


Pronunciation and Meaning of “Calories”. 

Ques. Please indicate the pronunciation 
and give the meaning of “calories”.—Ans. 
cal o ries”, accenting first 


ia 


Pronounce it 





amount of heat necessary to increase tem- 
perature of one kilogram of water one de- | 
gree Centigrade. 


syllable. Calory is unit of heat, being | 





Eggless Corn-Meal Recipes. 


Ques. Please tell me how to make corn 
cakes or muffins without eggs.—Ans. John- 
ny cake: corn meal, two cups; flour, one 
cup; beef suet, bacon fat, butterine or any 
nice drippings, two tablespoonfuls; sugar 
(brown) two tablespoonfuls; milk, one 
and one-fourth cups; salt, one teaspoon- 
ful; baking powder, three teaspoonfuls. 
Corn muffins: corn meal, one cup; flour, 
one-half cup; sugar, two tablespoonfuls or 
less; milk, one cup; fat, two tablespoon- 
fuls. 





Uses of Palmetto. 


Ques. Please tell me some of the com- 
mercial uses of the palmetto.—Ans. Leaves 
of these trees are used for manufacture of 
mats and hats also often used for thatch- 
ing roofs. Wood which is very porous is 
valuable for use under water, as in con- 
struction of wharves, etc., because it re- 
sists decay well and is less liable to at- 
tacks of teredo than other varieties of 
wood. Buds of some species are eaten as 
vegetable and fruit of some possesses 
medicinal properties. 





Who Are the Armenians? 


Ques. Please inform me as io the origin 
of the Armenians.—Ans. They are regard- 
ed as belonging to Aryan race and their 
language as belonging to Iranic class of 
southern division of Indo-European or 
Aryan languages. Legendary accounts 
trace their origin to Haik, son of Togar- 
mah, great-grandson of Noah. From Haik 
country was called Haikistan and from 
Aram, Haik’s sixth successor, name of Ar- 
menia was derived. 





Fate of Assassinators of Presidents. 


Ques. What became of the men who as- 
sinated President Lincoln, President Gar- 
field and President McKinley?—Ans. John 
W. Booth who killed President Lincoln 
was shot near Bowling Green, Va., April 26, 
1865, on his refusal to surrender; Charles 
Guiteau, murderer of President Garfield, 
was hanged at Washington, June 30, 1882; 
Leon Czolgosz, slayer of President Mc- 
Kinley, was electrocuted at Auburn, N. Y., 
Oct. 29, 1901. 





What is Heat? 
Ques. Please tell me what the phenom- 
enon we call heat really is—Ans. Heat is 
defined as form of energy generated by 


transformation of some other form of en-_ 


ergy, as by chemical action or friction 
tending toward stoppage of mass motion. 
Theory formulated by Macedonio Melloni 
(1798-1854), an Italian physicist, is gener- 
ally regarded as most rational. According 
to this theory which is known as “theory 
of undulation”, heat is caused by vibra- 
tory or oscillatory motion of particles 
which make up a body and is a condition 
of matter, not a substance. Molecules of 
solid bodies are supposed to be in con- 
stant vibration and when oscillation in- 
creases body becomes hotter. When it de- 
creases of course body becomes cooler. 
Hottest bodies are those in which vibra- 
tions are most rapid and are taking place 
through greatest space. Ether which is 
supposed to pervade all space and fill in- 
terstices between molecules of all bodies 
transmits heat vibrations from sun and 
stars to earth and bodies thereon, setting 
molecules of these bodies in motion or in 
some cases being itself set vibrating by the 
movement of molecules, 
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Automatic Repeating Rifle 


GE Fires 
20 Shots in & 
One Loading 


This is a regular size 
autédmatic revolver. 
Shoots B. B. shots ob- 
tainable anywhere, 
same as other rifles and 
guns. Repeats 20 times 








with one loading. Hand- 
somely finished in gun - 
metal. No caps or load necessary. as it works 
with a spring and shoots with rapidity and ac- 
curacy. Simply load with 20 B. B. shot, then 
hey the trigger. Nothing to explode — abso- | 
tely harmless and safe. Remember, it is not | 
& mere toy, but the same size and shape asa 
REGULAR AUTOMATIC. Sent_complete with a round of 
shot for ONLY 25¢ postpaid 
Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 815, 54 W, Lake St.,Chicago | 


NEW BOOK ON 


ROPE SPLICING 


‘Useful Knots; Hitches, Splices, etc. 
ow Different Knots Are Made and WhatThey Are Used For 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MECHANIC AND RICCER 
A most practical handbook giv- 
ing complete and simple direc- 
\, tion for making all the most 
\ useful knots, hitches, rig- | 
SA ging, splices, etc. Over | 
\ 100 illustrations. All 
about 
Z, attachments, lash- 
Z ing, blocks, tackles, 
is etc. 37 Heraldic Knots 
illustrated. Of great value to 
a mec hanica, riggers, campers, 
boatmen! Price 20 cents vostpaid. 





wire rope 





It _ grows close to the surface 
end anything from 200 to 300 Almonds may be 
1" single n There is no trouble whatever 
reend i [ any kind of soil. May be 
tme sn cee or cen, wee! eks from time of 
B % will have an ENORMOUS CHOP of the Most D 
JOUS AL MONDS | You U EV EK TASTED. -_ Seeds t 


"Shoo Fly F Plant 


ery remarkable 
sical Curtone you she 
pave. Though quite odor- 
‘— will not remain 
room 


n 
Beare. large, frag 
ha ‘butterfly shape flowers. 


SEEDS ” 40c. postoaid, 
Johnson Smith & Co., Dept, $15, 54 W. Lake St: Chicago 
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PIANO J 
PLAYING 
MADE 
Easy 


Ho parted NEEDED— SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE SYS SYSTEM | 


ted their Musical Edocatiog heed not despair, for with the 


CARD (placing upright over the piano ak 
y to to thousands’ ae ‘Som . Batiacs, Waltzes. 
wofessional Musician, No knowledge of music is r 
times, you will be able to ay diepence with the aid of the 
Card entirely, The price, of this very clever invention is only 15 cts, pos 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 815, 54 W. LakeSt. rw 


MUSICAL KAZOO| MAGIC FLUTE 


With the Sasa! or bebe dis Wonderfully Sweet 
Toned and Musical 


marvelous put 
instrument. No 
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g Either piniliustrated made with any 3 letters 
and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 
Sliver plate 15 ea., $1.50 doz. Sterling 
§ silver, 3 e2., $3. OO doz. Over 350 
ZB attractive designs in our 1918 catalog. 
“An Write today for free copy. HighgradePins } 
and Rings—College, HighScheol, Society. © 


BASTIAN BROS. CO, 422 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


WRITE for newspapers and magazines. Correspon- 


FOR dents and story writers make big money 








editor pao request. 





Copyright book telling how Fa toa Md by 
PA Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Puzzle-Problem No. 332. 


This problem, from J. R. Merrill, New- 
ell, Ala., will be found interesting: 
About a circular field 80 rods in diam- 
eter is a road of uniform width which 
contains six acres. How wide is the 
road? 


Trial by Jury. 

The institution of trial by jury can- 
not be traced to a definite origin but 
it is believed to have had, its beginning 
among the tribes of northern Europe, 
the first known forms being those used 
by the Anglo-Saxons. Under this prim- 
itive system an accused person could 
summon 12 of his neighbors to swear 
to his innocence. The custom appar- 
ently grew up insensibly, without any 
definite statutory foundation. As time 
went on it was modified and improved 
by having incorporated with it various 
features of systems in use among other 
peoples. 

Some authorities 
tution in England 


attribute the insti- 
to King Alfred in 
the latter part of the ninth century. 
Juries are jealously insisted on in Mag- 
na Charta as an invaluable fundament- 
al right of the people. 

The English colonists brought the 
jury idea with them from the mother 
country to America and it has become 
firmly established here. The consti- 
tution of the United States provides 
that “the trial of all crimes except in 
cases of impeachment shall be by jury.” 
This was considered good as far as it 
went but many objected that it did not 
go far enough and the failure to men- 
tion civil cases was construed as an 
indication of an intention to abolish 
the right of jury trial in such cases. 
As a result of these objections the sev- 
enth amendment was early adopted. 

This provided that “in suits at com- 
mon law where the value in controver- 
sy shall exceed $20 the right of trial 
by jury shall be preserved and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any court in the United 
States than according to the rules of 
the common law.” 

In the United States the local au- 
thorities, county or municipal, put into 
a box the names of all or of such a pro- 
portion as may be required of the per- 
sons in the county or municipality 
who are qualified and bound to serve 
as jurors. Usually this includes all 
who are qualified to vote, with a few 
special exemptions. 

From the names so returned grand 
and petit jurors are drawn by lot and 
persons so selected are notified by the 
sheriff or the marshal. The whole list 
or schedule of the jurymen is known as 
the “panel” and when properly sworn 
and organized a jury is said to be 
“impaneled.” 

The business of a grand jury is to 
determine whether persons accused of 
crime shall be indicted and tried there- 
for. The jury may also inquire into 
such matters as may be brought to its 


attention by the court or by some 
other agency and may make present- 
ment of any matter believed to require 
remedial action by the courts or the 
law-making body, such as neglect of 
duty on the part of public officials. 
laxness or inefficiency of the law or of 
officers elected or appointed to enforce 
it. 

In the examination of a particular 
criminal charge it is the duty of the 
grand jury simply to decide if there is 
prima facie evidence of guilt suffi- 
cient to warrant a trial. If its investi- 
gation leads the jury to believe that 
the accused is guilty it returns an in- 
dictment marked “True Bill” but if it 
believes him not guilty it indicates 
this belief by writing “Not a True Bill” 
whereupon the accused is released 
Usvally the court instructs the jury 
concerning its duties. 

The number of grand jurors is not 
the same in all states, varying from 12 
to 23. At the court’s discretion a fore- 
man may be selected by the court o1 
by the jurymen. The proceedings are 
all secret, the jurors being bound by 
oath to secrecy. 

When an indicted person is to be 
tried another jury—the petit or trial 
jury—is called and impaneled. From 
all the names of persons liable to jury 
duty written on slips of paper and 
deposited in a box the clerk draws at 
random the names of jurymen to act 
in that particular case. As each is 
called either party may “challenge” 
him and proceed to ascertain whether 
there is any reason why he is incom- 
petent to sit as a juror in that case. 

Usually the qualifications for a petit 
juryman are fixed by statute and have 
reference to residence, political sta- 
tus, mental condition, prejudice or lia- 
bility to bias, property, ete. Juries for 
the trial of criminal cases ordinarily 
are chosen with greater care than for 
civil cases, 

In addition to challenges for cause 
the accused in criminal trials, and in a 
number of states the prosecution also, 
may make a number of peremptory) 
challenges, that is, a certain number of 
jurors may be excluded without an) 
particular reasons therefor being given. 

When 12 men have been chosen they 
are sworn to render a true verdict ac- 
cordipg to law and the evidence ad- 
duced. The counsel for the party hold 
ing’ the affirmative, ordinarily the 
plaintiff, briefly explains the nature of 
his client’s claim and proceeds to exam- 
ine witnesses who are then cross-ex- 
amined by the opposing counsel. The 
latter then presents his side of the 
case in the same manner. 

At the close of the plaintiff’s evidence 
the defendant may move for a non- 
suit and if the court holds that no 
cause for action has been shown, even 
assuming that all facts stated by wit- 
nesses are true, the motion will be 
ranted and the case at once dismissed. 
On the other hand, if it appears clearly 
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from uncontradicted proof that the 
plaintiff is entitled to it a verdict for 
him may be directed. In most cases, 
however, there is such a conflict of evi- 
dence that the case has to be submitted 
to the jurors. 

The court regulates altogether the 
admission of evidence but questions as 
to his rulings may be raised by either 
party to the case in controversy. 

After all of the evidence has been 
given the lawyers address the jury on 
behalf of their respective clients. Then 
comes the judge’s charge to the jury. 
In a number of states this is restricted 
by law to a simple statement of legal 
rules but at common law the judge may 
comment on the facts and may even 
express an opinion so long as the jury 
is left free to make its own decision. 

The jurymen, after being charged, re- 
tire to a private room to determine on 
a verdict. This must be unanimous. 
The jurors are not allowed to separate 
until a verdict has been found and de- 
livered in open court except in some 
cases after the finding of a sealed ver- 
dict. After reaching an agreement the 
jury returns to the courtroom and the 
verdict is announced, being recorded 
by the clerk in his minutes. 

In case the jury cannot agree on a 
verdict the court may dismiss it after 
a reasonable time. If at any time be- 
fore a trial has been concluded it be- 
comes necessary to discharge a jury 
for any reason such as the serious ill- 
ness of a juryman or the inability of 
the jury to agree on a verdict, the dis- 
charge, it has been held in the ma- 
jority of cases, does not stand in the 
way of a second prosecution. 


Solution for Problem No. 328. 


Three men bought a grindstone 20 
inches in diameter. How much must 
each grind off in order to share equally 
with the others, no allowance being 
made for the eye? 

J. L. Turnbull, Burlington, Ark., elu- 
cidates the problem as follows: De- 
scribe three circles about a point, the 
outer one representing the whole grind- 
stone, the next inner one a grindstone 
two-thirds its size and the third circle a 
grindstone one-third its size. Then the 
number of inches to be ground off by 
the first man equals the difference be- 
tween the radii of the two larger cir- 
cles and the number of inches to be 
ground off by the second man equals 
the difference in the radii of the two 
smaller circles, while the third man 
will have the radius of the third or 
smallest circle to grind. 

The areas of similar plane figures are 
to each other as the squares of their 
like dimensions. The square of the 
radius of the largest circle is 100 and 
since the area of the next middle circle 
equals two-thirds the area of the first 
the square of its radius is 662/3. And 
likewise the square of the radius of 
the third circle is 33 1/3. 

The approximatesquareroot of 66 2/3 
is 8.165; of 331/3, 5.773. Therefore 
the first man is entitled to grind off 
10—8.165, or 1.835 inches, the second 
8.165—5.773, or 2.392 inches, and the 


third would have left a grindstone 
whose radius is 5.773 inches. 


Which One Was Right? 


The other day friends of Al. Gebra 
found him with his hair badly disor- 
dered, his necktie awry and an angry 
flush burning on his cheeks, wildly ges- 
ticulating and shaking his fist in the 
face of old Geo. Metry. The latter was 
quite as angry as Al. His eyes flashed 
and it was evident that only the exer- 
cize of the utmost self-control kept 
him from letting go at his opponent’s 
nose with his fist which was tightly 
clenched. “I tell you you’re wrong,” 
he shouted, glaring at Al. 

The latter was just pulling off his 
coat when bystanders grabbed him and 
dragged the two apart. After the dis- 
putants had cooled off somewhat they 
explained that the quarrel had started 
in the first place over this problem: 
At either end of a shaft there is a 
wheel six inches in diameter. Half- 
way between them is a third wheel 
three inches in diameter. All are rigid- 
ly attached to the shaft. They are 
placed on a three-rail track, the mid- 
dle rail being elevated so that the third 
or smaller wheel comes in contact with 
it and supports just one-third of the 
load on the shaft. When the shaft is 
moved forward a given distance with 
the wheels rolling on ‘.e rails does the 
little wheel have to slide on the rail or 
is the difference in size fully compen- 
sated by raising the middle rail of the 
track to meet the smaller wheel? 

Al. had taken the position that the 
smaller wheel, having a circumference 
only half as great as the larger ones, 
in a given number of revolutions would 
normally cover only half the horizontal 
distance covered by the latter and that 
consequently it would have to slide 
forward enough to make up this dif- 
ference, thus tending to retard the for- 
ward movement of the shaft as a whole. 
His friend insisted that all three would 
roll forward the same and that there 
would be no slipping. 

Many readers will doubtless be in- 
terested in figuring out which of the 
two was right and determining by 
mathematics just how the wheels would 
act. 





ALL NEEDED TO WIN. 

What will win the war? What will give 
America the victory she is fighting for? 

McAdoo says money will win. 

Hoover says food will win. 

Garfield says coal will win. 

Schwab says labor will win. 

Daniels says warships will win. 

The president says the farmers will win. 

Hurley says transports will win. 

Aviators say airplanes will win. 

All and more are necessary, but all of 
these and all the people of the nation, 
must pull together in one strong pull for 
victory.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


A PRAYER. 

Waged for selfish conquest, war 

Is unholy; I abhor it. 

War that’s waged for virtue, solely, 

I embrace it; it is holy. 

Let me with Thy truth accord; 

Use me for Thy purpose, Lord. 
—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 





GRAY HAIR 


Restored To Original Color or 
It Costs You Nothing 


A marvelous success! Positively proven power 
to restore gray hair to original color, no matter 
what color it was. KOLOR-BAK will do this 
quickly, harmlessly, thor- 
oughly—or it costs you noth- 
ing. New, scientific principle 
applied with unerring results 
in thousands of cases. KOL- 
OR-BAK is not a dye or stain. 
Contains no nitrate of silver, 
nickel, copper, mercury, coal 
tar, wood alcohol, henna, or 
sage tea. Guaranteed abso- 
lutely pure and harmless, col- 
orless, stainless. 

KOLOR-BAK costs you 
nothing if it fails. If you con- 
tinue to tolerate any gray hair 
now, you do so from choice, 
not necessity! KOLOR-BAK 
is your positive protection. 
Thousands have secured quick 
results from this wonderful 
preparation. And they tested 
KOLOR-BAK (as you may) 
with the knowledge that it 
would cost nothing if it failed. 

! KOLOR-BAK banishes dan- 
druff and itching scalp in a few 
applications; also stops hair 
falling out. Write for free 
book, positive proof and legal binding money- 
back guarantee. Kolor-Bak Products Co., 68 
West Washington St., Dept. 445, Chicago, 


$] AWeek 
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Black Beat tN i 


Our plan puts this high grade 
1918 wheel in your hands at 
once. Easy payments; no 
need to “save up.” We ship 


F “4 
On Approval Dicer g- 
freight prepaid. Keep it if 
you like it—pay small depos- 
it, then $1 a week; or return 
at our expense. No risk at 
all. Guaranteed S Years. é 
S sprocket; coaster brake; 
Best Tires—the famous . dove-tail color design, etc. 
FIRESTONE BLUE NON-SKID TIRES 
WRITE TODAY for Plan and big Black Beauty Catalog (in 
colors) FREE. Pick out your model. 
Save Money on Sundries. Get our Catalog of bicycle 


parts, accessories, supplies—everything for cyclists. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO., (Est. 22 yrs.) Dept. N16, PHILADELPHIA 
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Gift—just f 
WAVERLY SUPPLY CO., Box 268 , Monongahela, Pa 
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FREE TRIAL 


Cut out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 

no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may 
use the razor for 30 days FREE; then, if you like it, pay 
us $1.85. If you don’t like it send it back. 


COMPANY. 342 More Building, St. Louis. Mo. 


















Patent your Invention—I'll help market it. Send for 4 
Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buvers, hundreds 
of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. RICHARD B. OWEN, 
Patent Lawyer, 154 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C., 
or 2278-Z Woolworth Bidg., New York. 
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No. 2408—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 
84, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 38 will require 5 3-4 yards of 44-inch material. 
The skirt measures about 2 1-2 yards at the foot. 
Price, 10c. 


No, 2416—Child’s Set of Short Clothes.—Cut in 5 
sizes: 6 months, 1 year, 2, 3 and 4 years. The dress 
will require 2 yards of 36-inch material. The petti- 
coat 1 5-8 yard of 27 or 36-inch matérial. The 
drawers 1 1-4 yard of 27 or 36-inch material, for a 
3-year size. Price, 10c. 


No, 2409—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 
32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42; and extra large, 
44-46 inches bust measure. Size medium requires 
3 3-4 yards of 36-inch material. Price, 10c. 


Nos, 2399-2411—A Stylish Gown.—Waist 2399 cut 
in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Skirt 2411 cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30 and 32 inches waist measure. For a medium 
size, the dress will require 7 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. The skirt measures about 2 yards at the 
foot. TWO separate patterns, 10 cents FOR EACH 
pattern. 


No, 2398—Girls’ Dress,—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 
8 years. Size 4 requires 2 1-2 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. Price, 10c. 


No. 2389—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 38 
requires 6 1-4 yards of 44-inch material. The skirt 
measures about 2 7-8 yards at the foot. Price, 10c. 
(SR ee eee eee ee! 

Herewith find 
the following patterns: 


cents for which send me 
| ee ee ee Wl xcn swe evccccess 
Pattern No..... 

URNEE Di ccccsccscscceccs 


Be sure to give number and size. Send orders for 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Be sure to sign your full name and address below. 
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Europeans Look to U. S. 


Mrs. R. M. S. Emrich, formerly a mis- 
sionary in the Turkish empire and now 
a war worker for the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, revealed to a 
gathering of women in Washington the 
other day some of the frightful condi- 
tions that exist in war-ridden countries 
of Europe and pointed out how vital 
to the people of those countries is the 
work which the Red Cross and the Y. 
W. C. A. are accomplishing. 

“The eyes of the world are looking to 
America,” she said. “I wonder if you 
know the thrill of being an American. 
The women of the United States cannot 
comprehend what it means to be Amer- 
icans until they have been in Turkey, 
until they have seen harem life and 
seen the difference between the equal- 
ity of our women with the men and the 
slavery of the Turkish women. 

“From the Turkish empire there 
comes a call for the service of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
to minister to the enslaved women as 
the allied armies advance, to join with 
the Red Cross to care for the soul as 
these heroic women care for the body. 

“The women here at home are now 
answering the call to send these Y. W. 
C. A. workers into all the war-ridden 
countries. The appeal of the Y. W. C. 
A. is an appeal to the intelligence of 
every man and woman in America. In 
Russia, France and even England they 
are waiting for the women of the Unit- 
ed States to give them help. In Jeru- 
salem they are asking for the Red Cross 
and with it will go the Y. W. C. A. But 
the mosi tragic call comes from France. 
There we can control the moral condi- 
tions if we will but make the effort. 
Thousands of women and girls in the 
munitions factories are living in moral 
and housing conditions so bad that 
France has been forced to appeal to us. 
They need decent living conditions, 
gy | and proper food. These the 
Y. W. C. A. is supplying as fast as its 
funds will allow. 

“Why, in wonderful France they are 
so grateful for what we have already 
done that they are singing the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” while many of our 
people at home, who think the war is 
far from them, will not even stand 
when it is played. 

“The Y. W. C. A. is making it pos- 
sible for these women to smile a little 
—women who have wept until there 
are no tears left. The tragedy of this 
war is awakening women everywhere 
from their comfortable living. The sis- 
terhood of the world stands out today 
as it has never stood out before.” 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 

Pigeon Carried Message. In reply to an 
invitation of Gov. Whitman of New York 
requesting Mrs. Wilson, the president’s 
wife, to attend a military and naval meet 
in New York, the following message, signed 


by Peggy Baker, the five-year-old daughter 
of the secretary of war, was sent out from 
the White House grounds fastened to the 
wing of a homing pigeon: “Mrs. Wilson is 
very sorry that she cannot attend the mili- 
tary meet, and she wishes me to tell you 
so and send her good wishes.—Peggy Bak- 
er.” This unusual method of conveying 
the message was used as a test for the 
signal corps of the war department. 


Maternity Hospital Bombed. German air- 
men dropped several bombs on a French 
hospital at Nancy the other day. One 
bomb fell on the maternity ward but failed 
to explode. About 50 patients, many of 
them in a critical state, were removed 
to the American hospital at Toul 15 miles 
away. 


A Young Woman Lieutenant. Miss Anne 
Hamilton, bacteriologist, of Birmingham, 
Ala., has been made a first lieutenant in 
the U. S. army. So far as is known this is 
the first instance in which a woman has 
been accorded this distinction. Miss Ham- 
ilton expects to go soon to a British pos- 
session as a bacteria specialist, it is said. 


Aged Actress Dead. Maggie Mitchell, 
famous for her long career as an actress, 
died recently at her home in New York 
city, aged 81 years. Miss Mitchell’s name 
in private life is Mrs. Charles Abbott. 
From the age of five until about 20 years 
ago she has been connected with the Amer- 
ican stage. President Lincoln attended 
several of her performances. When peace 
between the North and the South was de- 
clared she was in Mobile, Ala., and was 
the first woman to raise the Stars and 
Stripes in that city. 


A Letter From Pershing. “The women of 
America must regard themselves as thor- 
oughly militarized,” writes Gen. Pershing 
in a message to the women of the United 
States. “They must consider themselves 
real soldiers and take orders from their 
officers over here, and obey them without 
question. Any woman who has a husband, 
brother, sweetheart or relative in foreign 
service, should write, write, write long 
cheerful letters, telling everything that 
happens in ‘the old home town.’ The men 
here are hungry for news, and the things 
which seem like trivial happenings at home 
will be of the greatest interest to the men. 
The order which I would send to the wom- 
en of America is to work and write.” 


Platinum Needed. There is an alarming 
shortage of platinum in the United States 
and the government is in dire need of it 
for war purposes. The Women’s National 
League has promised to aid in securing 
évery available bit of the metal and, it is 
intimated, women may have to give up 
their platinum jewelry for the cause. “I 
think it possible that later the govern- 
ment will have to call for tiaras, meshbags, 
bracelets, etc.” said Mrs. E. B. Spear, 
chairman of the league. “If so the league 
will do everything it can to help.” 


Pickets Exonerated. In a decision ren- 
dered by the District of Columbia court 
of appeals it was declared that the picket- 
ing in front of the White House as prac- 
ticed by members of the National Woman’s 
Party is not in itself unlawful; the 10 
pickets convicted in police court last sum- 
mer of unlawful assembly in front of the 
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White House were adjudged not ‘guilty of 
any offense. Eight damage suits for $50,- 
000 each are being pressed vigorously by 
pickets against the district commissioners, 
the superintendent of the district jail and 
W. H. Whittaker superintendent of the 
district workhouse at Occuquan, Va., where 
a number of the pickets were confined. 


Begins Sentence. Dr. B. L. Reitman, of 
Chicago, began a six-months’” sentence in 
jail the other day for circulating birth con- 
trol literature. Dr. Reitman received his 
sentence several months ago. He was 
also fined $1000. 


Huns Sell “Standardized” Blouse. Ac- 
cording to the latest fashion books pub- 
lished in Berlin, Germany is now attempt- 
ing to “standardize” women’s dress. Thou- 
sands of blouses of a material said to be 
neither wool nor cotton have been put on 
the market and German women of every 
class are expected to buy and wear them. 
The garments cost about $1.50. The Ber- 
lin municipality states that it has “not 
aimed at style or elegance, but has sought 
to produce something durable, combining 
solidity of material with cheapness of 
price.” 








Would Allow Married Women to Teach. 
Federal Commissioner of Education Clax- 
ton believes that the laws prohibiting mar- 
ried women from teaching in public schools 
should be repealed as a means of relieving 
the shortage of teachers throughout the 
country. There are thousands of married 
women who have had sucsessful experi- 
ence as teachers and they could now ren- 
der valuable service in schools, he says; 
with a few weeks’ training at summer 
school they could be put in touch with the 
latest demands of education. Unless some- 
thing of the kind is done to relieve the 
situation “the places of many trained and 
experienced teachers will be taken by 
young teachers without experience or pro- 
fessional training,” Mr. Claxton predicts. 

Solons’ Wives Aid Clerks. The wives of 
senators and representatives in congress 
have formed a committee to act as spon- 
sors to young women coming to take gov- 
ernment positions at Washington. Ef- 
forts will be made by them to get in touch 
with girls from every locality in the coun- 
try. 





Some Household Reminders. 
Add a few raisins to the cornbread as you 
ordinarily make it. Bake and serve as a 
hot pudding for dessert. 





Rub some vaseline over the cork and in- 
side the neck of a paste or mucilage bottle. 
This will prevent the cork from sticking 
and lessen the danger of breaking the cork 
in removing it. 





Add a little vinegar to the rinsing water 
to restore the color of faded red or pink 
cotton fabrics. 





Try a mixture of turpentine and soap for 
removing ink stains from linen. 





Rinse net or muslin window curtains in 
water in which you have dissolved a little 
gum arabic. This will give them just the 
proper amount of stiffening. 





Keep a chamois bag filled with powdered 
magnesia for polishing silver articles. An 
old piece of velvet is valuable for putting 
on the finishing touches. 


_ Splice a smooth slender stick about 10 
inches long to one side of an ordinary 
spring clothespin. Clamp a cloth between 





the jaws of the clothespin and you have 
an excellent dish-mop which lightens labor 
and saves the hands in washing dishes. 
When the job is done the cloth can be 
taken out and cleaned readily. 


“What is your dog’s name?” 

“Pacifist,” replied the man with a crude 
sense of humor. “He eats and barks, but 
he won’t fight.”-—-Washington Star. 


FENG KWO-CHANG. 


Survey mankind from China to Peru, 

As the Great Cham erstwhile was wont to 
do, 

And tell us whence there heretofore has 
sprang 

A ruler who compared to Feng Kwo-chang. 


Kwo-chang, as you may, or you may not, 
know, 

Presides at present on the Hoang Ho; 

He’s president of China, it appears— 

A thing not of itself to shake the spheres. 


But there appears this further fact to stun; 

He says—so all the late dispatches run— 

He says that poor old China’s going lame, 

And—hold your breath!—he only is to 
blame! 





The war, he says, would never have begun 

If things by him had properly been run; 

He says he’s failed, just failed, right down 
the line; 

He says that he is going to resign! 


There have been kings and kaisers hereto- 
fore 

Napoleon, Caligula and more; 

Presidents there have been here and there 
as well; : 

But this Feng Kwo-chang surely bears the 
bell. 





His statesmanship no doubt is on the bum; 

He may not have the push and go of some, 

Not know how, as he says, to hold the 
fort; 

But he’s my notion of a dead game sport. 


Whether he’s Ming or Mongol or Manchu 
Would not mine coal with either me or 
you; 
The guy himself has made himself the 
goat— 
If he lived over here he’d get my vote. 
—New York Sun. 





Saves Baby Chicks 


You can save every one of your baby 
chicks by giving a simple home solution 
that prevents and cures the deadly white 
diarrhoea overnight. Remember every baby 
chick you lose costs you 50 cents. 

You will be amazed and delighted with 
this scientific discovery, which is called 
Reefer’s Ready Relief and is given in the 
drinking water. A dollar’s worth will last 
the whole season and save you hundreds 
of your baby chicks. If you wish to try 
this wonderful chick saver, write E. J. 
Reefer, Poultry Expert, 5054 Reefer build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo., who will send you a 
season’s supply for $1 (prepaid). So confi- 
dent is Mr. Reefer of the results, that a 
million dollar bank guarantees if you are 
not absolutely satisfied your $1 will be re- 
turned on request and the Ready Relief 
costs you nothing. Send a dollar today or 
ask Mr. Reefer for his free poultry book, 
that tells the experience of a man who has 
made a fortune out of poultry.—Advt. 


Civil Service 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit,- short hours, an- 
nual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 
Columbian Correspondence College Washington, D. C. 








Irrigated by Uncle Sam 
Get a Farm in Salt River Valley, 

Southern Arizona, un- 
der Roosevelt Dam. Raise alfalfa for feeding cattle and sheep 
Raise vegetables and fruits for early Eastern market. Buy land 
now, beforeit costs more. Deep soil, assured water, reasonable 
prices. fine winter climate. Write for our Salt River Valley Folder free 

Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, Industrial Commissioner. 

A.T.&S.F. Ry., 1949 Railway Exchange, Chicago, tll. 





Teachers Wanted 


Thousands of U. 8S. Government positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 088, 
Rochester, N. Y., for list of positions open which 
will be sent free of charge. : 


LADIES TO SEW at home for a large Phila- 


, delphia Firm. Good pay; 
niec work; no canvassing; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 


Dept. 29, Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLAG ST ICKERS Be patriotic. Show your col- 


ors. For use on letters, ae 
tals, packages r 15 cents. NEWKIRK 


, ete. 5O fo 
NOVELTY CoO., 519 3rd St., N. ™,, Washington, D. C. 

















Iron Is Greatest of All 
Strength Builders 


A Secret of the Great Endurance and Power of Athletes 


Physician Says: Ordinary Nuxated Iron 
Will Increase the Strength of Delicate, 
Nervous, Rundown People in Two 
Weeks’ Time in Many Cases. 


‘OST people foolishly seem to think 
they are going tc get renewed health 

, and strength from some stimulating 
medicine, secret nostrum or narcotic drug, 
when as a fact, real and true strength can 
only come from the food you eat. But 
people often fail to get the strength out of 
their food because they haven’t enough 
iron in their blood to enable it to change 
food into living matter. From their weak- 
ened, nervous condition they know some- 
thing is wrong, but they can’t tell what. 
If you are not strong or well you owe it 


_to yourself to make the following test: 


See how long you can work or how far 
you can walk without becoming tired. 
Next take two five-grain tablets of ordi- 
nary nuxated iron three times per day 
after meals for two weeks. Then test your 
strength again and see for yourself how 
much you have gained. Numbers of nerv- 





ous, run-down people who were ailing all 
the while have most astonishingly increas- 
ed their strength and endurance simply by 
taking iron in the proper form, and this 
after they had in some cases been doctor- 
ing for months without obtaining any ben- 
efit. But don’t take the old forms of re- 
duced iron, iron acetate or tincture of iron 
simply to save a few cents. You must take 
iron in a form that can be easily absorbed 
and assimilated, like nuxated iron, if you 
want it to do you any good, otherwise it 
may prove worse than useless. Many an 
athlete or prize fighter has won the day 
simply because he knew the secret of great 
strength and endurance which comes from 
having plenty of irc® in the blood, while 
many another has gone down in inglorious 
defeat simply for the lack of iron. 


MANUPFACTURER®S’ NOTE: Nuxated Iron, which 
is recommended above is not a secret remedy, but 
one which is well known to druggists everywhere. 
Unlike the older inorganic iron products, it is easily 
assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them 
black, nor upset the stomach. The manufacturers 
guarantee successful and entirely satisfactory results 
to every purchaser or they will refund your money. 
It is dispensed by all good druggists—.Advt. 
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Perley Poore Sheehan 


Copyrighted 1918 by the Frank A. Munsey Co, 
“ PRECEDING PART BRIEFLY TOLD. 

John Tremble, a clerk for the Clumley Contracting 
Co., had yielded to temptation and misappropriated 
$900, expecting to replace it soon. Fear drives him 
to run away and take refuge on Jericho island. 
There he finds the dead body of a man and the idea 
suggests itself to him that he can drop out of sight 
by making it appear that this dead man is himself. 
He leaves a note saying that he was the victim of 
a plot by the Clumley Co. to get rid of him because 
he knew about frauds in state contracts which the 
concern had committed, and he invents a fictitious 
man—Edgar Smith—and says this man _ had been 
engaged to kill him.. He becomes a rolling-stone, 
and one day he reads a placard telling of $1000 re- 
ward for the arrest of this Edgar Smith. for the 
murder of John Tremble—himself. He acts suspi- 
ciously and he comes near being arrested for the 
murder, by Chief McFarland. He ships as a sailor 
and is injured and disfigured in a wreck. Five years 
after his disappearance, he returns to his old home. 
He has a beautiful wife but she supposes him dead 
and she has developed an attachment for a rising 
young lawyer-politician named Coggeswell. 

Tremble took. a long waik that night, 
trying to survey the past, the present, and 
the future. But the longer he walked the 
less he felt himself capable of making 
head or tail of it all. Here he was, John 
Tremble, frightened because he might be 
arrested for John Tremble’s murder. Here 
he was, Edgar Smith, with a price on his 
head—and yet Edgar Smith was a mere 
creation of his own fancy. Here he was, 
Jack Tremore, a man without a record, 
without responsibilities of any kind—yet 
afflicted with an old fear. 

“You're silly,” he told himself, as he 
tried to get a fresh grip on the gaiety of 
the situation. But whatever it was inside 
of him that made for gaiety refused to 
work. Every time he tried to laugh he 
heard the faint, far howl of a wolf. Once 
or twice he even let his will-power slip to 
such an extent that he began to shake. 

He dreaded to return to his boarding- 
house. He knew how impossible it was 
going to be for him to sleep. Besides, 
there was no telling—perhaps Heinie might 
be there. Heinie was always asking ques- 
tions: Heinie was probably deeper than 
he appeared to be on the surface. The 
mere prospect of seeing Heinie next day 
in the office worried Tremble. He walked 
on and on. 

It was getting very late. Without pay- 
ing any particular attention as to the 
route he followed, he came into a dark and 
deserted street not far from a railroad 
yard. He could hear the cars bump and 
the engines puff and clang. He caught the 
swift, staccato flashes as a passenger-train 
went by. He never felt so lonely in his 
life. He wished that he could go somewhere, 
that he had someone to talk to, that there 
Was someone in the world with whom he 
could share all this trouble he was in. 

He thought of Jane; but most of all he 
thought of his mother. Perhaps it would 
be better, after all, if he slipped back to 
the old town and got into touch with his 
mother. He was sorry now that the mur- 
der-11ote he had written had inadvertently 
caused such a lot of trouble to the Clum- 
ley people. 

Still, his mother could probably suggest 
some way out. It wouldn’t be the first time 
that she had saved him from the results 
of mistakes he had made. Altogether, he 
indulged in quite a little flow of feeling 
on the old lady’s account. What the song- 
writers wrote about a man’s best friend 
was all to the good. He could feel, even 








Nm 


now, nothing but a cold contempt for 
Jane; but simply the word “mother” 
brought a lump to his throat, tears to his 
eyes. 

The idea was all the more tempting to 
him in that he had saved up almost $35 
and had this sum now in his pocket. His 
mother had probably used up the insur- 
ance money long ago. He could walk in 
on her, slip her a five or a ten! It would 
be cheap at that. He could imagine her 
joy, imagine her taking his part against 
oane. He’d have to fabricate a story, but— 

Just then Tremble’s heart began to 
pound. His throat clicked as he attempted 
to swallow. His immediate thought was 
that he had been right about Heinie, after 
all, and that now Heinie had played him 
false. Two shadowy forms were moving 
in upon him, one from either side—two 
burly men. 

Before he had time to take another 
thought. they had crushed up so close to 
him that he could feel their warmth, catch 
the scent of their musty clothes. “We got 
you,” said one of the men. “Shut up! 
Don’t squeal!” 

“Let me go ” Tremble babbled. “Tl 
give you everything I’ve got. I didn’t do 
anything wrong!” 

“Shut up,” the first spokesman com- 
manded again, and stick up your hands. 
Go through him, bo!” 

Tremble tried to say that he was not 
armed, that he wouldn’t resist, that he 
would go along and explain the whole 
thing. These were the whispers and frag- 
ments of whispers that flickered through 
his brain and tampered with his teeth in 
an effort to get out. “But before he could 
utter any further word at all the stranger 
who had already spoken was speaking to 
him again. 

“Oscar” he said, “you stay right here 
with your mitts up and your mouth shut 
until you count 200. If you cheep or 
budge before that there’s a guy here back 
of you behind the fence who’s going to 
plug you right in the neck!” 

Tremble counted his 200. Even after he 
had done this he waited for a spell, silent 
and motionless, while he listened intently. 
All he could hear was the bump and the 
clang from the railroad yard again. It 
was as if even the cars and engines had 
been silent for a while—holding their 
breath to listen. Tremble lowered his 
hands tentatively. He risked a glance be- 
hind him. He was alone. 

“Robbed!” he chattered. “Not arrested; 
only robbed!” His relief was such that he 
almost swayed for joy. It was only later 
that the reaction came. 

He was not only all alone, but everyone 
was against him. It was almost too much 
for him to bear. He wouldn’t bear it any 
longer. The neighborhood was dark; the 
darkness was his friend now. He broke 
down and begun to weep. 

But what was he to do? He had no-one 
to turn to. Now he couldn’t even go back 
to his dear old mother! As Tremble hesi- 
tated, doubtful whether to go on or return 
to his boarding-house, he noticed some- 
thing that flared across his sight like a 
signal-flag. 

He was looking at a display-window in 
which were various colored lithographs of 
handsome and complacent men in uniform. 
Some were represented as drinking lemon- 
ade under the shade of palm-trees, others 


were seated on splendid horses or were 


sauntering across magnificent lawns. The 
place was a recruiting station for the Unit- 
ed States army. - 

“Pll join the army!” Tremble cried in his 
heart. It meant those things he was yearn- 
ing for—-society, protection, another fresh 


start.‘ It meant more than these. It meant 
that he would be by way of becoming a 
hero, of becoming something that he now 
was not. It meant in some subtle inde- 
finable way which he could not quite 
analyze that he would be paying off some 
debt to the law to the country to his 
mother even. 

Later she could speak of him as her sol- 
dier-boy. To join the army was the prop- 
er thing for men who had got themselves 
into trouble, men of mystery—like himself. 

“Jack Tremore; American; single—” 
Tremble swore to these and other details 
next morning as soon as the recruiting- 
station was open. The recruiting-sergeant 
was grizzled, but his eyes were wondrously 
keen. He may have suspected that the 
recruit was not telling the truth; but it 
wasn’t the first time that a recruit shaded 
the facts. It didn’t matter very much. If 
he was all right physically, why, the good 
old army would take care of the rest. 
Tremble also swore to uphold the constitu- 
tion cf the United States. He was so 
moved that he again had tears in his eyes. 


It was one of the first days of spring, 
and the “Tremble murder mystery,” still 
a mystery of more than two years’ stand- 
ing, when an open carriage with a man and 
a woman in it went jogging through the 
park. There were certain elements of cur- 
rent history in both city and state that 
kept the Tremble affair from being for- 
gotten, and yet it was Coggeswell himself 
who had insisted that the carriage in which 
he and John Tremble’s widow took the air 
should be an open one. 

“We might as well get folks in the habit 
of seeing us together now as any time, 
Jane, my girl,” he said cheerfully. 

“I’m so afraid of doing something to 
hurt your future, George,” she chided him 
gently. 

“How is it going to hurt me to be seen 
with the finest lady in the land?” he re- 
torted. “Since that last paper of yours 
on ‘Prison Reform’ it would be more like 
it if I spoke of doing something to hurt 
your future. I’m nothing but a candidate 
for a nomination. You’re already a suc- 
cess.” 

“Sarcasm, George?” 

“Not in the slightest. Besides, I thought 
that you said that nothing could stop me— 
that I was a man of destiny !” 

“You are,” she replied. The carriage 
bowled along. The two years and more 
that had faded into the past along with the 
fading memory of John Tremble the man 
had been exceedingly generous to Jane. 
Friends could tell her without flattery that 
she was more beautiful than ever. 

This was the truth, and, as is invariably 
the case with the truth, was only natural. 
Two years of amazing happiness to a wom- 
an who had known but little happiness 
before, two years of mounting success to a 
woman of theretofore stifled ambitions— 
these are apt to translate themselves into 
terms of physical beauty if they have but 
half a chance. 

George R. Coggeswell—“the man of the 
hour” almost ever since his great fight in- 
volving the Clumley Contracting Co. first 
brought him into the lime-light—looked 
at the lady at his side with a degree of 
satisfaction that verged on joy. 

“I could persuade myself to believe al- 
most anything,” he said, “with you here 
at my side: Governor Coggeswell! Presi- 
dent Coggeswell! Think of that, Jane. 
How’d you like to be the lady of the White 
House—a sort of super Dolly Madison- 
a Dolly Madison improved and brought 
up to aate?—fivefold .more beautiful?” 

“George! George! My head is quite 
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turned as it is. Just to be with you were 
enough, whatever your position in the 
world might be. I often think—although 
I try not to think it on your account— 
how much happier I should be if I had 
you altogether, all to myself, away from 
public life, public duties, away from all 
these things that absorb you so much. 
There! That shows you that I am just 
a plain, ordinary woman after all.” 

“That secret wish of yours may come 
true, after all, Jane,” Coggeswell returned 
after an interval. “Many a man who has 
started out with better prospects than mine 
has found himself snowed under when 
they counted the votes. You know the 
bunch of enemies I have made—Clumley, 
Senator Jellup, old Marshall—these still 
doing time; Clay, Arnot, Zeller, just be- 
ginning to lose their prison pallor. Even 
so, the case is not yet ended, never will 
be until—until—” 

Jane permitted herself a slight shudder. 
“I’m sure that everyone else would be 
willing to have it ended,” she said softly. 

“Doubtless!” Coggeswell came back with 
a touch of the grim. “I should myself, 
Jane, if I did not still feel that I had a 
duty to perform.” 

There was almost always that touch of 
the grim when Coggeswell spoke of duty. 
It was a constant reminder to Jane that, 
love her though he unquestionably did, 
this love would never transcend his devo- 
tion to what he considered to be the pub- 
lic welfare. It was ‘this that made her 
shudder at times—as if it were something 
of which she could be jealous, something 
that might menace this perfect happiness 
of hers. But Coggeswell was almost in- 
stantly smiling again. 

“Don’t worry about those enemies of 
mine,” he urged lightly. “After all, I 
don’t greatly count in the affair. They’re 
enemies of the law—the great, big Law, 
with a capital L. [I’m with the law. The 
law is the right; that’s what we’re fighting 
for, you and I.” 

“And so you increase that original offer 
of yours of $1000 reward for the arrest 
of Edgar Smith to $5000!” she teased him. 
“It looks like just plain vindictiveness to 
me.” 

“Not in the least,” he defended him- 
self. “The police and the public needed 
this to jog their memory. Edgar Smith 
and those who instigated him to commit 
the crime needed such a jog even more. 
If I’m ever elected governor it will be on 
the platform that the law never forgets. It 
may forgive; but it never forgets—not 
murder, at any rate. There can be no 
restitution there. There can be atonement 
only—a life for a life. One of these days 
the law is going to get its fingers on Edgar 
Smith. I don’t say it will be his life he'll 
forfeit. That depends on himself. If he 
speaks up, tells who was back of him in 
his ugly business, it is possible that he’ll 
get off, say, with a life sentence. But if he 
doesn’t speak up, tell who his confeder- 
ates were, then—” 

There was a period of silence as the com- 
fortable old vehicle in which they were 
riding floated along almost like a gondola. 
They saw a number of people, both on 
foot and in passing automobiles, who sa- 
luted them with that air which is the tacit 
acknowledgment of high distinction. A 
policeman on duty at a busy crossroads, 
recognizing Coggeswell, held up the other 
traffic to let them pass, also saluted. 

“Let me announce our engagement. this 
very day,” Coggeswell urged softly but im- 
pulsively. 

“George, it dismays me.” 

“You mean that you don’t love me!” 

“More than life,” she breathed. 





“Then, why not?” 

For a moment Jane did not answer. 
There appeared in some secret recess of 
her brain an old, old ghost of a doubt. It 
may have been a doubt that the happiness 
would be too great for human experience. 
“Perhaps—mother would not like it,” 
she ventured weakly. 

“Fiddlesticks!” Coggeswell exclaimed. 
“Old Mrs. Tremble loves me as much as 
if I were her own boy. She has told me 
so. And I love her—almost as much as 
I love my own mother.” 

“But that old doubt of hers!” Jane 
breathed with a slight shudder. 

“You mean,” he said, “that belief—or 
faith—of hers that her son is still living. 
It is very beautiful, very touching. I dare 
say that he does live—in her heart. But, 
Jane, sweetheart, we should not let that 
stand in the way of our happiness. I dare 
say that she herself would. not have it so. 
She’s getting old. You have made her so 
happy—a little old lady already in para- 
dise, in that garden of hers. Let me an- 
nounce our engagement now. We could 
be married this June.” 

“I love you so,” whispered Jane. 
Yes!” 

To Jane Tremble, seated there at the 
side of George R. Coggeswell, it seemed 
that she had reached the happiest, most 
sacred moment of her life. So why should 
there have glinted into her mind or heart 
just then some whisper of a nebulous, sin- 
ister doubt? 

It was a question that was to return to 
her again and again. She was aware of the 
presence of the thing when she was read- 
ing in the newspapers the formal announce- 
ment of her engagement. She was aware 
of its presence when she was receiving the 
congratulations of her own and of Cogges- 
well’s friends, and when she was alone in 
the presence of John Tremble’s old mother. 

Neither she nor old Mrs. Tremble ever 
mentioned the fact any more, but Jane 
knew that the old lady still clung to that 
half earthly, half unearthly belief that her 
boy might yet return. “For this my son 
was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, 
and is. found!” Old Mrs. Tremble knew 
the parable by heart. 


The question was fluttering in the scent- 
ed air about Jane’s head that day she and 
Coggeswell stood together in the presence 
of the old minister who married them. If 
she only knew what the doubt was! 

But she fought it off. She repressed it. 
The thing was elusive. Maybe it had some- 
thing to do with the success of Cogges- 
well’s political career. No, it couldn’t be 
that. Coggeswell was elected governor of 
his state by a tremendous plurality, much 
to the satisfaction of everyone. 

Yet the doubt lingered—like -a persist- 
ent ghost to one who did not believe in 
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ghosts. Love and labor and time! By 


You A Suit R EE 
Will you tell your friends where 
your suit was made and show 
them the most remarkable, most 
beautiful and most interesting 
Picture Book in many colors that 
you or they have ever seen? You 
may think that you have seen 
beautiful and interesting books 
but this one caps the climax of 
them all. Scenes of Theda Bara 
in Cleopatra, Annette Kellerman 
in Daughter of the Gods. Scores 
of others— Everyone will thank 
ic u for showing it. Suit and & 
ook is greatest tailor-made- ; i 
to-order combination ever shown, P ’ } 
Book also contains greatest collection i ) 
of woolen sam oles and fashions ever 
shown. Make $2,509.00 for yourself in 
spare time—no experience or trouble. 
Just Send Post Card 
with your name and ess and Free Book 
with samples and fashions to pick from will 
be sent you at once. Only a few left. 
RELIABLE TAILORING CO. 
356 S. Peoria St. Chicago, Ill. © 






































MAKE MONEY FAST 
COMPLETE OUTFIT, MACHINE. FILM AND 
EVERYTHING FURNISHED, EASY PAYMENT 
PLAN. NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


MOVING PICTURE SALES CO., 
Dept. A. L., 540 Plymouth Place, Chicago, Ill. 
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such means all ghosts are laid. So Jane 
prayed. 
a 7 * * 

“What progress?” Coggeswell asked as 
he turned from the broad window of his 
private office and smiled at the visitor who 
had just come in. 

“None to speak of, Governor,” the vis- 
itor replied. He was a large man, well 
groomed, getting gray. He might have 
passed for a preacher had: it not been for 
the speculative and glittering brightness 
of his small green eyes. He was the po- 
lice chief. 

“Not governor yet,” Coggeswell answer- 
ed as he waved his visitor into a chair. 

“None the less,” said the visitor, “I am 
happy to have this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate you on the result of the elections. I 
guess it means just about the end of cor- 
ruption in this old state. The same old 
bunch would have been back as strong as 
ever if you’d been beaten. 

“That’s one reason,” said Coggeswell 
finally, “why I'd be so glad to get this 
Tremble business settled before my in- 
auguration. There for a while I thought 
that we had our man. I was sure that 
we'd get him when I lifted the reward to 
$5000. What do you think I’d better do— 
raise it again? Id gladly pay $10,000 or 
even more, for the pleasure of hearing 
that Edgar Smith had finally been taken. 
You understand, chief, the strong personal 
interest I take in this—for family reasons. 
Mrs. Coggeswell has a right to expect us to 
bring Tremble’s murderer to account, al- 
though, of course, she never mentions— 
her former husband.” 

The chief also paused before he spoke. 
He was not of an impulsive type. “a 
don’t think that it would do any good to 
raise the ante,” he reasoned slowly. “The 
reward is so large now that it has got a 
lot of cranks and detectives turning up 
clues that make us lose a lot of time. We'll 
get our man. It'll take patience. That’s 
all.” 

“And how about the case against him 
when he is caught?” 

“We'll have him cold,” the chief replied. 
“First of all, we’ve got all the evidence 
he left behind him at Jericho island—the 
footprints and the finger-prints; Tremble’s 
hat and the rest of his clothing; that iron 
weight that Smith used to smash in the 
poor fellow’s face. We’ve got Tremble’s 
own say-so against him—in Tremble’s own 
handwriting—in that note-book that was 
in his pocket when the body was found. 
Most crooks slip up somewheres. This 
Eddie Smith slipped up in a dozen places, 
any one of which would be enough to set 
him in the chair.” 

“Except when it came to his getaway,” 
Coggeswell put in with sly humor. 

“Even there,” the chief came back so- 
berly, “we’ve got witnesses who saw him 
all the way down the river. We’ve got the 
clothing-dealer in Northport who sold him 
his new suit of clothes, and then the clerk 
of the hotel where he made his change and 
left the overalls and things that he swiped 
from the camps back in Jericho island. 
After that we got him right on into Cincin- 
nati. There, I admit, he must have sus- 
pected we were on his trail.” 

The chief was about to continue with 
his narrative when Coggeswell’s secretary 
came in. He paused apologetically. “I 
beg your pardon, sir.” 

The chief made a move to leave, but 
Coggeswell checked him. “What is it, 
Tommy ?” 

“Mrs. Coggeswell, sir,” the youth an- 
swered. “She says that she. doesn’t want 
to disturb you; but she heard that Chief 
McFarland was here—” 


“Tell her to come on in,” Coggeswell 
ordered cheerfully. 

Both men were on their feet as Jane 
came in. From the door she gave Cogges- 
well a hasty caress with her eyes. For 
Chief McFarland she had a sober smile 
and a friendly handclasp. 

“I telephoned to headquarters,” she said 
an instant later, with a touch of undis- 
guised eagerness, “and they told me that 
you had expected to drop into Mr. Cogges- 
well’s office. I was going to ask him to 
meet me here,” she added, turning to 
Coggeswell with an effulgent smile, but her 
eyes showed a dark shadow of seriousness. 
“It’s almost an omen.” 

“Sit down,” said Coggeswell, “and tell 
us all about it.” 

“I went over to see mother as usual this 
morning,” said Jane. She explained to 
Chief McFarland: “You know, Mrs. Trem- 
ble was about the only mother I had until 
Mr. Coggeswell’s own mother and father 
took me in.” 

“Jane!” Coggeswell exclaimed softly. 
“You adopted us!” 

“Mrs. Tremble has continued to live in 
the same little old cottage,” Jane went on. 
“She loves it there. It’s her home. She 
has her flowers. She has excellent neigh- 
bors on both sides of her, and I manage to 
get over to see her every day. See how I 
ramble on! I suppose it is because I’m 
finding my story hard to tell. But Mr. 
McFarland understands. I must tell.” 


The chief gravely nodded. Coggeswell 
encouraged Jane with his eyes. “Mother 
Tremble—as any other mother would—has 
continued to think of her son, has con- 
tinued to doubt at times that he is dead. 
I have humored the dear old soul in this 
belief as much as possible. It couldn’t do 
any harm, could it? You know that she 
is not very well—that her days in this 
life are numbered. This morning she re- 
ceived a letter.” 

There was a pause. It was only for an 
instant. Yet it seemed as if the interval 
was long enough for Coggeswell’s heart 
to stop beating, the blood to quit his 
face; long enough for Chief McFarland to 
begin a gasp and check it. Jane, conscious 
of the possible misunderstanding, and 
yet also of the importance of her news, 
rushed on. 

“It was from someone who said that he 
had known John Tremble—who had been 
his friend—who was in his debt—who 
wished to do something for John Trem- 
ble’s mother. It didn’t seem suspicious 
to her, the blessed old soul! But it seemed 
suspicious to me; I don’t know why. You 
will think me foolish, but—but—when I 
merely touched that letter—it made me 
feel sick—it sent the cold chills to run- 
ning up and down my back. There!” she 
concluded, facing Coggeswell and biting 
her lips. “And you always thought that 
I was so sane, so unlike other women!” 
She tried to laugh, but suddenly there were 
tears in her eyes. 

“I think you are wonderful,” said 
Coggeswell seriously. 

“This,” said Chief McFarland intently, 
“may be the clue we’ve been looking for. 
Where is the letter?” 

“Here,” said Jane. She brought the let- 
ter from the small bag she carried, passed 
it over. 

“Sent by a soldier,” said Chief McFar- 
land, the mement his small bright eyes 
fell upon it. 

“Read it, chief,” said Coggeswell. Mc- 
Farland read aloud: 

“Dear Mrs. Tremble: You will be sur- 
prised to get this letter from me. The man 
who writes it was a friend of your son, 
John, and considers John as good a man as 
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ever lived. Now, Mrs. Tremble, this is hop- 
ing that you are still alive and in the 
best of health. I come to write this lIet- 
ter because I saw a wonderful movie the 
other night which was all about mother- 
love, and which made me think of you. I 
would like to write you now and then be- 
cause of the high regard I had for your 
son, and now and then I get lonely. It 
would be a great joy to me if I could hear 
from you now and then. With best wishes, 
always—” ' 

Chief McFarland frowned at the paper he 
held, looked at it from a slightly different 
angle. “It looks,” he said, “as if the writer 
had started to sign himself ‘Yours affec- 
tionately !? Anyway, he thought better of 
it, made it just simply ‘Yours truly.’ It is 
signed ‘Otto Kremler’—23d Infantry, Fort 
Redrock, Texas.” 

Jane had already read the letter. She 
glanced at the chief, but most of the time 
her eyes had remained on those of the gov- 
ernor-elect. Indifferent to the presence of 
the detective he had reached over and 
quietly taken Jane’s hand in his. 

“What do you make of it, chief?” 
Coggeswell asked, as the chief himself 
looked up. 

“It looks 
softly. 

“That was just the feeling that came te 
me,” Jane declared. “I can’t explain the 
feeling.” She shuddered slightly. 

“It does seem strange,” said Coggeswell. 

“Strange indeed!” commented McFar- 
land. “Otto Kremler says that he doesn’t 
even know whether Mrs. Tremble is alive 
or not—says that he was a friend of her 
son—says that he’d like to get in touch 
with her. It looks to me like one of two 
things—either a guilty conscience or a 
lead. Tl just run down to Fort Redrock 
myself !” 


crooked,” McFarland said 


* . . o 


John Tremble—or Jack Tremore, as he 
was known—had been in the army for 
more than two years before that letter to 
his mother was sent. He hadn’t written 
the letter himself. He had got his bunkie 
to do that. The bunkie’s name was Otto, 
and Otto occupied that place of confidence 
largely by reason of the fact that in Otto’s 
life also there appeared to be some mys- 
tery. 

Otto spent most of his spare time carv- 
ing images out of wood. These he sold, 
and the money thus obtained Otto sent to 
parts unknown—unknown even,to Trem- 
ble. But Tremble suspected that the re- 
cipient was a woman; for once, when Otto 
was profoundly blue, he had mentioned 
that “she” might join him in heaven, in 
any case. 

It may have been this persistent and ro- 
mantic sentimentality of Otto’s that finally 
moved Tremble to give his own romance 
expression. He wasn’t even sure that his 
mother was still alive. But of one thing 
he was sure, and that was that Otto had 
never heard of the Tremble murder mys- 
tery, or, if he had heard of it, that he had 
forgotten it completely. He became sure 
of this as he broached the subject of the 
letter to Otto, became more sure of it still 
all the time that he was dictating it to 
Otto’s slow transcription, for Otto gave 
no sign that the name of Tremble meant 
anything to him at all. 

He did not even require an explanation 
as to why Tremble should not write the 
letter himself. There are certain things 
which no good bunkie will ask another to 
explain. The writing of letters to women 


—whoever those women might be—is one 
of them. 

A month went by, and then Otto re- 
ceived a letter in reply. This he turned 








over to Private Tremore immediately. It 
was from John Tremble’s mother. They 
were stationed at a dusty little army- 
post far down in the Southwest where 
visitors were always rare, but the same 
wagon that brought in the mail that day 
also brought a visitor—a large man, well 
groomed, getting gray—a visitor who might 
have been an army-chaplain from some 
other post in spite of the speculative and 
glittering brightness of his small green 
eyes. 

But the visitor turned out to be nothing 
but a curio-dealer, a friend of the colo- 
nel’s apparently, yet a civilian. Oddly 
enough, hé almost immediately tried to 
strike up a friendship with the taciturn 
Otto. e bought a number of Otto’s carv- 
ings. But beyond this his friendship was 
blocked. Otto had nothing more to say 
to this affable stranger than he had to 
say to anyone else. Presently, the stranger, 
therefore, diverted his friendly interest 
from Otto to Otto’s bunkie, the almost 
equally reticent Jack Tremore. 

One night Otto faced Jack in the dark- 
ness of the stables. “You look out,” he 
said softly, “how you talk to that fellow 
with the green eyes.” 

“Why?” Tremble asked. 

“Because,” said Otto, “he’s here to find 
out things.” 

But in spite of this warning, and also 
in spite of that early impression that the 
stranger made on those who saw him that 
he might be a visiting chaplain, Tremble 
found the stranger’s society of a growing 
interest and charm. The stranger’s name 
was Harris—so he said; and if, as Otto 
had intimated, it was his secret purpose to 
find out things, Harris certainly never 
gave any sign of it. He was merely an 
affable, middle-aged gentleman who had 
never been in this part of the world before 
nor seen much of army life. Moreover, 
he had money to spend. 

Altogether, Tremble was not adverse to 
acting as Harris’s guide one night when 
that worthy expressed a wish to see with 
his own eyes the mysteries of Shantytown. 
Principally saloons would have described 
the most salient feature of Shantytown, 
just beyond the post. It was long after 
taps when Tremble exclaimed: “I got to 
get back. He now remembered what Otto 
had said to him about not talking too 
much. 

“It isn’t late,” said Mr. Harris. 

“It is late,” Tremble retorted with heat. 
He fumbled into a pocket of his breeches, 
pulled out a cheap watch. “T’ll get a week 
in the guard-house.” 

He was still studying the dial of the 
watch, when, through the turgid heat that 
filled the room there came a thin gleam 
of something as clear as sunlight and as 
cold as ice. 

Mr. Harris had put out a hand and taken 
the watch. Tremble’s eyes were stricken 
by Harris’s eyes. It lasted for a moment— 
a moment of suffocating hiatus. 

Then Tremble saw a black tornado top- 
ple Mr. Harris over backward. The same 
tornado blackened the room for Tremble 
himself, smote him this way and that, 
jerked him through space like a rag 
snatched along by a hurricane. It was only 
long, long afterward, so it seemed to Trem- 
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The government re- 
quires thousands of 
people right now, who can 
qualify to fill the positions 
caused by war. In every 
branch of service there isa 
crying demand for capable 
workers to carry on this 
tremendous war activity. 


This requires men and 
women of intelligence—who 
are quick to learn and act, 
who can develop executive 
ability, No matter what 
you may be doing now, you 
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tions, undoubtedly increase 
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ask for Our War Bulletin RB-1002 
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School, Washington, D. C. 
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ble, that he discovered that this violent 
force was Otto. By that time Otto had 
him in the middle of a dark field. Otto 
had knocked him out, but he had also 
knocked out the stranger from the North. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Tremble. 

“My God,” cried Otto softly. “I told 
you not to talk to that man Harris. Now 
you’ve got yourself in Dutch, and you’ve 
got to beat it!—run away!run away far!” 

Tremble understood. Something of that 
cold, bright gleam he had experienced back 
there in Shantytown returned to him, He 
knew it now for what it was. It was fear. 
But he mumbled something about it being 
better for him to give himself up, explain 
things, have it all over once and for all. 

Otto had brought Tremble the cast-off 
clothing of a certain mule-skinner, also 
$8.75—the latter constituting the entiretly 
of Otto’s cash on hand. 

“I do ail this,” hissed Otto; “and yet 
you would still send yourself to the elec- 
tric chair. Don’t you suppose I know ey- 
erything? I know about that $1000 reward 

then the $5000. And I needed money 
yet. Beat it! Beat it!” 

* * . . 


Tremble fled far away. Yet he was 
somehow unpersuaded. He really had 
nothing to run away from. And yet he 
was like a dog with a tin can tied to his 
tail. The tin can in his own case was that 
remark of Otto’s about the electric chair. 
It jangled. It was grotesque. It was from 
this that he fled. Yet it was fastened to 
him in a way that he couldn’t understand— 


| and he couldn’t get it off. 


In any case, he was a deserter. In any 
case, he was a fugitive—a fugitive wanted 
for murder, whether there had been any 
murder or not—a fugitive with a price on 
his head. 

He was reminded of all this by echoes 
out of his past—the admonitions of his 
mother the protests of Jane, the head-lines 
he had seen in the newspapers telling how 
this and that man of the Clumley connec- 
tions had been sent to jail at the instiga- 
tion of George R. Coggeswell, that initial 
offer of reward he had seen in Cincinnati, 
and now various shreds of his conversa- 
tions with the man called “Harris.” 

But most of all, there was what Otto had 
said about the electric chair. What was 
the meaning of it all? “It means that you 
are the murderer of yourself!” “You’re a 
fool for getting frightened!” “Otto’s no 
fool! You’d better skip!” 

He couldn’t stop to rest. Every time he 
tried to do this he found the haunts flock- 
ing about him more persistent than ever. 
He was afraid that their jibbering would 
reach the ears of others. He sought peace 
for a while with a preacher, who was also 
a farmer, but the good man asked him one 
evening if he wanted to be saved, and 
thereupon Tremble fled again. 

He remained for almost a week with a 
lonely sheep-herder, but the sheep-herder 
himself spoke of the voices that some- 
times came to a man when he was alone, 
so Tremble left the sheep-herder as he had 
left the farmer-preacher. To himself he 
pretended that it was only the army offi- 
cials of whom he was afraid, but in his 
heart he knew that this was not the case. 
The voices were persistent, however he 
argued. 

He made his way to San Francisco. There 
he shipped as cook of an iron tub going out 
to Australia. The tub never got to Aus- 
tralia, but Tremble did—with a broken leg 
and a smashed nose, both of which he had 
achieved as he took a header into the last 
boat away from the tub before she sank. 

Eventually, Australia shipped him back 


to the port from which he had sailed. He 
was disfigured. He walked with a limp. 
But perhaps the greatest change of all that 
had come over Tremble was the stamp of 
protracted thought—something which- will 
change the aspect of any man almost as 
much as fire, almost as much as a com- 
plete change of personality. 

He felt lonely. He felt sick. He had 
wondered a lot why the man with the 
green eyes had snatched that watch away 
from him, and what the man was doing 
with it. There were a lot of questions 
which he wanted answered—as many as 
when he was on Jericho island, over five 
years ago. He decided, at last, that go 
home he must. 

a * * . 

“That tramp is at the door again,” said 
Mrs. Barden, coming into the bedroom 
where Charley still dozed. It was Sunday 
morning, and Charley groaned at being 
disturbed. “You might as well see him 
and get rid of him,” Mrs. Barden contin- 
ued. “This is the third time he’s been 
here now, and I don’t like his looks.” 

“Tell him you'll call a cop,” Charley 
suggested. 

“I can’t do that,” Mrs. Barden replied. 
“He says that you'll know him—that you'll 
be glad to see him.” 

Charley groaned again as he roused him- 
self, pushed the mop of yellow hair away 
from his forehead, reached for his glasses 
which reposed on a table near the head of 
his bed. 

“Besides,” Mrs, Barden continued, now 
assured that her husband was sufficiently 
awake to follow her, “he looks old and 
sick. That’s why I fed him and gave him 
your old coat when he was here the other 
day. You go and see him and tell him not 
to come back any more. I’m afraid of him. 
He has a broken nose and I don’t like the 
expression in his eyes.” 

Charley detached himself from the bed. 
He yawned. He made shift to dress him- 
self after a fashion. In due course of time 
he went to where the unwelcome guest was 
waiting—waiting quite patiently, with no 
great interest or hope, one would have said. 

Charley conceded the correctness of his 
wife’s description. He saw an old tramp- 
a man who was possibly going on 50. So 
he looked A _ scraggly beard of black 
streaked with gray covered much of his 
face. Black hair similarly streaked with 
gray stuck down from under the cap he 
wore. The uncovered portion of his face 
was as unlively as any face Charley had 
ever seen—a deeply-scarred and concave 
nose, a pair of shifty frightened eyes, a 
sallow skin. The figure of the man was 
lean and bent. In one of his legs, even 
while he was standing still, there was evi- 
dently some slight deformity. Charley 
recognized the coat this visitor wore—a 
coat that was many sizes too large for him 
—as having once belonged to himself. It 
was fairly clean and new. But the rest 
of the stranger’s apparel was shocking. 
“What can I do for you?” Charley asked. 

The tramp had been standing there gaz- 
ing off to one side, somewhat in the atti- 
tude of a weary old horse. If he had 
heard Charley’s approach he gave no sign 
of it. It was a second or two before he 
gave any sign now of having heard Char- 
ley’s question. Finally, he turned and 
looked up at Charley with a slow smile. 
“What can I do for you?” Charley re- 
peated. 

He couldn’t help but be moved some- 
what by such a specimen of misery. Be- 
sides, it was Sunday morning, when he 
ought to be charitable. Still, he was bit- 
terly regretting his interrupted rest. 

“Hello, Charley,’ the tramp whispered 
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huskily. 

“Who are you?” 

“Don’t you recognize me?” 

“No; I’m sorry, but—” 

“Charley.” 

“Who told you my name?” The man on 
the door-step leered with what he intend- 
ed to be a friendly and cunning smile. 

“Don’t -you remember John—a friend of 
yours named John?” 

Barden made an honest effort to think 
of some friend of his named John. He did 
this while his eyes met the eyes of the 
tramp. He remembered what his wife said 
about not liking the expression in those 
eyes. Neither did he. There was a glint 
of something in them that might be lunacy 

or worse. 

“John what?” he demanded, with a touch 
of impatience, 

“Don’t you recognize me, Charley?” 

“I do not,” Barden asserted. 

.The man on the door-step didn’t seem 
to know quite how to take Charley’s asser- 
tion; whether to treat it as a joke, or some- 
thing of an insult. The former alternative 
was the one that he finally acted upon, at 
any rate. “Stop your kidding,” he essayed, 
jovially, trying to give Charley a friendly 
poke in the ribs. 

But he must have seen that the master 
of the house was in earnest. Charley drew 
back with a movement of resentment, an 
added expression of impatience. The visi- 
tor lost his jovialty. 

“My wife tells me that you’ve been here 
several times already,” said Charley, de- 
termined, but with no intention of being 
unkinder than: he had to. “I'll have to 
ask you to stay away. What can I do for 
you?” Charley put his hand in his pocket. 
“You'll have to excuse me. I’m in some- 
thing of a hurry.” 

The tramp made a last appeal. “Don’t 
you remember, Charley? We used to work 
together in the same office—me right across 
from you-—” 

“I don’t remember you at all,” said 
Charley with decision. He had been finger- 
ing the coins in his pocket, passing mental 
judgment as between quarters, nickels and 
dimes. But it was a half-dollar that he 
finally pulled out. “Take this,” he said, 
not without kindness, “and go and get 
yourself something to eat. Beat it, now. 
Good luck! Cheer up! And—don’t for- 
get—good-by !” 

The stranger on the door-step looked at 
the coin. He gave a final look at Charley. 
He looked at the coin again. There was an 
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Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
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appearance of hesitation about him, a sug- 
gestion of doubt and regret. But the 
temptation of the coin appeared to be too 
strong for him. It was good money. He 
needed it. He had been accepting alms 
now for quite a while, and it wasn’t often 
that he received a coin like thiS. Besides, 
wasn’t he something of a philosopher? 
Without celerity he accepted it. He 
mumbled something which might have 
been a word of thanks. Slowly and cau- 
tiously, as one might who is none too sure 
of his legs, he descended the steps. With 
a slight limp he shuffled away, Charley 
watching him, watching him and wonder- 
ing as long as he remained in sight. 
(Continued next week.) 


SPRING ZEPHYRS. 
Spring breathes a gentle zephyr, 
We sniff spice-laden breezes; 
Then changing mood—she blows a blast 
That turns our sniffs to sneezes. 
—Springfield Union. 


TRAITORS THREE. 


Judas and Arnold and Kaiser Bill 
Sat and talked on a brimstone hill. 


“1,” said Judas, “I sold my Lord 
To murderers for a cash reward.” 


“And I,” said Arnold, “betrayed my men; 
Everyone talked of my deed then.” 


The kaiser spoke, “Why, boys, I broke 
A sacred treaty with peaceful folk; 


“Betrayed them, man and woman and child, 
To be shot and massacred and defiled. 


“The remnant I work in armament town 
At shells to shoot their brothers down.” 


An envious thrill through the dead hearts 


flew. 
“What a traitor you are!” said the other 
two. —Life. 








WAR OPENS THOUSANDS GOVERN- 


MENT JOBS TO TEACHERS 
The positions to be filled pay from $1100 to $1800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 097, Rochester, N. Y., for 
list of positions open and many sample examination questions, 
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Normal Instructor — Primary Plans 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is everywhere 
the formost educational magazine in the world, 
by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
character of contents and helpfulness to teachers. It is published 
monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, 
and each number is filled with the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural schools, and_comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
metic, Geography, History, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics. 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods in use in the schoolroom. 


Particular attention is given to illustrations, which include 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction* Work, Cut Outs, 
Language Lessons, Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Drawings, ete. 
tinctive feature, with full size figures for reproduction and cut 
out. Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
ictures for pupils’ use. Each number contains several pages of 
Sntertainment Material, consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. The Teachers Ex- 
change and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is enthusiastically endorsed 
by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. It is thoroughly practical ie every 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhancing their success. 

H H + We feel particularly fortunate in being able to «ive 
Special Combination Offer our seaiele an cppertentt? to secure Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. No other educational journal 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 
plied. That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 
popularity. We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 
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FREE CATALOG COUPON ; 


HAFT-GREEN & CO. 
223 N. Desplaines St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me free, postpaid, your Money- 
Saving Catalog. 
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Through my new system I have smashed grocery prices. 
I have solved the problem of distribution from manufac- 
turer, canner, or producer, to the consumer, This plan is 
saving thousands and thousands of dollars for thrifty 
American families who are taking advantage of it. 
This is a startling statement, but it is true. 
All I ask you to do is to write for our big grocery catalog, 
look at the prices, make the most careful comparisons, and 
the absolute truth of every statement that I have made will 
be proven to you beyond controversy. 
Also note the prices in this advertisement. They will serve 
' to indicate the hundreds and hundreds of similar bargains 
-*\in the catalog. 
Don’t delay. Cut the coupon—mail it now. Get the great- 


est money-saving grocery catalog ever issued, This great gro- 
cery house and myself, personally, are 


back of every purchase you make. We fill 
all orders as received. Never substitute. 
You must be entirely satisfied or your 
money is returned without a quibble. 
This is our guarantee. Send today! 











. 
~~ 


President 
Haft-Green & Co. 


Note These Wonderful Money-Saving Prices: 


Karo Syrup Blue Label, 1 1-2 Ib. can... $0.10 Kirk’s White Flake Soap, 6 bars....... 21 
Pure Lemon Extract, 2-0z. bottle 22 Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, pkg... 


Prunes Rice Fould’s 











Fancy extra large Santa 
Clara Prunes, 30 to 40size, 


5 lbs. for Zic 


Fancy uncoated head 
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Spaghetti 
Large Size 
Package 
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ILK, Tall can, 10c 


7c 








Navy Beans 


Choice Michigan Beans 
—none better 


5 lbs. for SOc 





Vanilla Extract 


Full strength guaranteed 
—absolutely pure 





4 oz. bot. 40c 


QUAKER 
ROLLED 
QATS 
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syrup. A wonderful 





Hunt’s Famous Quality Peaches-- 


Extra fancy—halved and ene heavy 
argain 
No, 2 1-2 CAD. sccccoscocefipocial 22S 


Corn Meal 
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10 ibs. 64c 
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(LOGEID IMVERVALS 









“I was surprised when I heard that Grab- 
rox had joined the church.” 

“I wasn’t. I happened to be present when 
he and his business partner shook dice to 
see which member of the firm should join.” 
—Grit. 


Mrs. Exe—So you’ve got a new gown 
after all. I thought you said you couldn’t 
afford one this fall. 

Mrs. Wye—So I did; but my husband 
had a streak of luck recently. He broke 
his leg the next day after taking out an 
accident policy that pays $50 a week.— 
Boston Transcript. 





He (at the phone)—Hello, is that you, 
Maisie? Yes, this is Jack. Have I heard 
the news? No; what? Mrs. Murphy? Well, 
well! Five o’clock this morning? Oh, tell 
her I’m glad to hear she’s doing well. 
What’s that? Two of ’em? Well (hang- 
ing up receiver): What do you think of 
that? Mrs. Murphy smashed two of her 
fingers in the door this morning and faint- 
ed dead away. sco Examiner. 





“I don’t see any sense in referring to 
the wisdom of Solomon,” said the man, 
smartly. “He had a thousand wives.” 

“Yes,” answered the woman, tartly, “he 
learned his wisdom from them.” 


“The Lord knows how Binks made his 
money ;” 

“No wonder he always looks worried.”— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“Does your husband worry about the 
grocery bill?” 

“No; he says there’s no sense in both 
himself and the grocer worrying over the 
same bills.” 





“Are you going to raise flowers in your 
garden?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. -Crosslots. 
cauliflowers.”—Washington Star. 


Simplicity—Is the light out in the hall? 
Dullmus—Yes. Shall I bring it in?—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“Mostly 





Mrs. A—I suppose you find many cases 
of extreme want during your visits to the 
poor. 

Mrs. B—Yes, indeed.’ I visited a family 
today, and actually they hadn’t a drop of 
gasoline for their automobile——Boston 
Transcript. 





“Congratulations! I hear your daughter 
is engaged.” 

“Yes. It came as a surprise.” 

“Well, now that it is really so, I want 
to tell you that there was never a mo- 
ment when I gave up all hope for you.”— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Jonah looked around. 
“I certainly have a fine chance to eat 
whale,” he muttered—New York Sun. 


“I suppose when your son went to col- 
lege he was inoculated with the love of 
learning?” 


“Yes, but it didn’t take.” 


THE GENUS TRAMPUS. 

The Woman at the Back Door—It must 
be a terrible thing to have to go through 
life without your limb. You must remem- 
ber, however, that it will be restored to you 
in the next world. 

The Hobo—I know it will, mum, but that 
won’t encourage me none. You see, me 
foot was cut off when I was a baby, and it 


won’t come within a foot of the ground 
when it’s restored.—Puck. 





“Pete,” said Meandering Mike, “if you 
had a million dollars would you want ev- 
erybody to divide all the money around, 
share an’ share alike?” 

“No, sir,” replied Plodding Pete. “I'd 
want to be fair. I wouldn’t have anybody 
in on the dividin’ around except those plu- 
tocrats who had a million and upwards.”— 
Washington Star. 





“So you were in the battle of the Marne? 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the tramp. 

“What can you tell me about that great 
fight ?” 

“Not a word, ma’am. I’m on my honor 
not to reveal a thing I saw or did. That’s 
a very strict military rule.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 





Pilgrim—If I come in will thet dorg bite 
me?” 

Mrs. Hawkins—We ain’t no ways sure, 
mister. But the feller that let us take him 
on trial said he’d chaw up a tramp in less’n 
two minutes, but, land sakes, we ain’t goin’ 
to believe it till we see it done.—Grit. 


CONNUBIAL BLISS. 
Little Tobin—Papa, did Solomon have 
700 wives? 
Papa—I believe he did, my son. 
Little Tobin—Was he the man who said 
“Give me liberty or give me death”? 











Gertrude Atherton, the popular and 
caustic novelist, is very severe on men, and, 
by consequence, on wedlock. At the Col- 
ony club one day a lady said to Mrs. Ataer- 
ton: “Was Cissie lucky in her marriage?” 

“She was that!” the novelist replied. “It 
lasted three weeks.” 


“Blinks seems to lead a very happy mar- 
ried life.” 

“Yes. His wife can darn, but she can’t 
knit.”—Utica Globe. 





“Wry so depressed?” 

“I’ve just had a quarrel with my wife.” 

“I hope peace has been restored.” 

“Oh, yes. But I had to give her a check. 
In domestic life there is no such thing as a 
status quo ante bellum.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


“Terrible about the Smith de Puysters, 
isn’t it?” 

“What’s the matter now?” 

“Oh! they are constantly fighting about 
which one is the more peaceably inclined.” 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


For three weeks he had borne all the 
horrors of the annual cleaning without a 
murmur. Then his patience gave way. 

“And you,” sobbed his wife, “you used 
to tell me I was your queen.” 

“Yes,” he said, with a wild glare in his 
eyes, “but when a man finds his queen 
has used his best tobacco jar for pale 
oak varnish and his meerschaum pipe for 
a tack hammer he begins to grasp the ad- 
vantages of a republic.”—Chicago Blade. 


LINCOLN LEANED TO MERCY. 


On the evening of his assassination, Lin- 
“oln was asked by Marshal Lamon to sign 
an application for the pardon of a soldier. 

“Lamon,” he said, “have you ever heard 
how the Patagonians eat oysters? They 
open them and throw the shells out of the 
windows until the pile gets higher than 
the house, and then they move.” Adding: 





. 
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“I feel today like commencing a new pile 
of pardons, and I may as well begin it just 
here.” 


NO CAUSE FOR WORRY. 


The other afternoon a woman rushed ex- 
citedly down an alley in a poor quarter of 
Manchester and, stopping at a house, knock- 
ed loudly. Receiving no reply, she knocked 
a second time. Still no answer. 

A third time she knocked, and then a 
window above was hastily flung open and a 
woman whose appearance betrayed signs 
of a sudden awakening leaned out. 

“Well, what is it?” she asked 

The woman below looked up and ex- 
plained, with bated breath: “Mrs. Skinner, 
yer ’usband’s got 10 days!” 

“Dear, dear me; Mrs. Jones,” was the 
reply, “is that all? ’Ow yer did unnerve 
me! Ah thought it was that scarecrow af- 
ter the rent again.”—Tit-Bits. 


MUST HAVE BEEN ANOTHER GEORGE. 


An old negro went to the office of the 
commissioner of registration in a Missouri 
town and applied for registration papers. 

“What is your name?” asked the official. 

“George Washington,” was the reply. 

“Well, George, are you the man who cut 
down the Ey em tree?” 

“No suh; I ain’t de man. I ain’t done no 
work for nigh onto a year.”—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 
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the six months preceding the date shown above is 
awaen (This information is required from daily pub- 


lications only.) 
PERCY M. BAILEY. 
(Signature of Business Manager.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day 
of March, 1918. 
Thomas Mears, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Dec. 8, 1922 
a 3526—Ed. 1916. 
OTE--This statement must be made in « in duplicate and both 
liverad red by the publiahdr to the So postmaster, whe shall send one revcopy ta 
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Banished to Siberia 


The Czar of all the Russias, the most powerful autocrat on earth, 
has been banished to the cold and. desolate land to which thousands 
of his subjects have been banished in years gone by as a result of autocratic 


rule. The tragedy of the Czar’s overthrow and banishment is only equalled in 
history by Napoleon Bonaparte’s exile to St. Helena. Again throughout the world thrones 
tremble and empires totter in the great worldwar now in progress. Shall the new Russian 
Republic survive or will red handed terrorists again force the people to institute a monarchy 
to insure stable government? How are we to judge of the momentous questions confronting 
the peoples of the whole world except from the lessons of the past? This knowledge can be 
aequired only from the reading of history. 


The Rise and Fall of Nations 


Ridpath, the historian, takes the reader back to the very beginning of civilization 


and traces man’s career down through the long highway of time, through the rise 

and fall of empires and nations. Other men have written histories of one nation or period; 

Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to 

write a History of the entire World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 

: |. It is endorsed by Presidents of the United States, practically all university and college presi- 

i dents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who own and loveit. If you would know the his- 

: i, | tory of mankind, every sacrifice for principle,every struggle for liberty; every conflict and every 
= —- achievement, then embrace this opportunity to place in your home the world-famed publication— 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


On account of the tremendous increase in the cost of paper and leather, occasioned by the European War, it 
becomes necessary to advance the price in order to cover the increased cost of manufacture. . This is your last oppor- 
tunity to buy Ridpath’s History of the World at our present low price and easy terms of payment. We employ no agents as 
our low price does not permit the payment of an agent’s commission. The free sample pages will give you some idea 
of the splendid illustrations and wonderfully beautiful style in which the history is written. Mail the free coupon below. 


At a Great Sacrifice in Price and on Easy Terms 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address 
plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her income from his history, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Sample pages free. 


Superintendent 


St. Louis Schools 
said: “I unhesitat- 
ingly commend Dr. 
Ridpath’s History 
of the World as the 
ablest work on that 
subject which I have 
ever examined.” 


President 
Sheldon, New York 
State Normal 
School, said: “Rid- 
path’s History is a 
work that would be 
very valuable on ev- 
ery teacher’s table 

in every school li- 
brary and in ev- 
ery home.” 
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historian in an P : 
has ever equalled. He pictures the great hiaterieal| Here you read of the rise and fall of nations, the 


WESTERN events as though they w ; that was 
a eamapet peor pass Se net as ere happening before|SPlendor that was Greece and the glory 


ASSOCIATION attles ef hare’ ca rin him to see the|Rome. You discern the causes which have led to 
H. E. SEVER, Pres’t, and warriors; to sit ‘in the “® and queens/the overthrow of monarchies and kingdoms, peoples 
140 South Dearborn St., to march against Saladin and hi Senate; |and races, and if History has proven any fact it 
CHICAGO, ILL. ‘ skinned followers; to sail n is dark-|is that the rich and defenseless nation must sooner 
Please mail free sample seas with Drake, t sail the southern or later fall beneath the heel of the more warlike 
pages of Ridpath’s History & lob ith Macclon navigate the} ang Si . If v ld k the fate 
of the World, containing pho- s10be wit Magellan. He combines = aggressive Rows. you wou wad he 
togravures of Napoleon and absorbing interest with supreme re.j°! the rich and defenseless nation then read the 
Queen Elizabeth, engravings of liability and makes the heroes of|StOry. of ancient Assyria or Chalde. or Persia or 
Erctten, oeser. and, shakeapeare, history real, living’ men “and| Babylon, whose glory now is but a memory. They 
write | me full particulars of your Vp eran and about them he| have been so obliterated that even the location of their 
special offer to Pathfinder readers. pnt the rise and fall of splendid cities is unknown. Any person who reads 
a es in such a fascinat-| History, who has red blood, who loves home and coun- 
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rome as absorbingly in.| Sion of warlike powers. Dr. Ridpath gives the complete 
eresting as the Ereat- History of every race, every nation, every time and 
est of novels, holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence 
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